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Canada’s New Budget Makes Taxation Heavy 


Prominent among the features of the 
Canadian war effort is the emphasis 
that is being placed on tazation to meet 
the enormously increased expenditures 
of the central Government. 

In an effort to implement the avowed 
policy of “pay as you go,” the Dominion 
has been making increasingly heavy de- 
mands of the taxpayer ever since the war 
began. First in September 1939, and 
again in June 1940, war budgets were 
approved which resulted in a gradual 
rise in the rates applicable in both the 
direct and indirect taxes. Then, on April 
29, 1941, a new budget was presented, for 
the current fiscal year 1941-42, which 
again raised the levies to the point where 
there is no longer any doubt of their 
meaning for the great majority of the 
population. The income taxpayers are 
to be the largest contributors to the in- 
creased national revenue, but commodity 
taxes are increased also. 

Among other items there is a new 3- 
cent Federal levy on gasoline which is in 
addition to already heavy Provincial 
taxes ranging from 7 to 10 cents per Im- 
perial Gallon (1.2 U.S. gallons). Beer, 
wine, soft drinks, automobiles, cosmetics, 
and other luxury items are subject to 
higher excises—and there are new taxes 
on amusements, long-distance telephone 
calls, and passenger transportation fares. 

In presenting the new budget, the 
Minister of Finance’ said he believed that 
the rising national income, resulting 
from the war’s effect on production and 
employment, would make it possible to 
carry the further contribution demanded 
of the people without any serious en- 
croachment on their basic standard of 
living. It would not, however, make it 
possible to expand consumption nor 
would it be possible generally to “re- 
equip houses, buy larger and faster mo- 
tor-cars, and respond to each and every 
alluring appeal.” 


Drastic Increase in Income Tax 


How seriously the Minister meant his 
words may be judged from samples 
(taken from his statement) of the tax 
which will be collected, under the new 
Dominion rates, as compared with those 
previously in effect. His figures include 
the National Defense Tax, a supplement- 
ary war levy, established in June 1940 
and collected on the income basis. They 
also represent a full year’s yield and are 
somewhat in excess of actual collections, 
because the budgets both last year and 
this year were presented after the fiscal 
period began. They assume that al] in- 
come up to $30,000 is earned income, and 
that, over that amount, $30,000 is earned 
income and the remainder investment 
income. Significant examples of the tax 
are shown in table 1. 


?J. L. Isley, to Parliament, April 29. 


TABLE 1.—Examples of Income-Tax Papments 


{In Canadian dollars] 














Tax collected (by Dominion only) 

















5 ' Married persons, no Married persons, 2 
Income Single persons dependents dependents 
Present, Proposed, Present, Proposed, Present, | Proposed, 
1940-41 1941-42 1940-41 1941-42 1940-41 1941-42 
ee... 14. 00 35. 00 None None None None 
$1,000_ ee 35. 00 87. 50 None None None None 
$1,250__. 72. 50 162. 50 25. 00 50. 00 9. 00 22. 50 
$1,500_. 100. 00 217. 50 30. 00 75. 00 14. 00 35. 00 
$2,000. __._- jp amitiod sein mecieh aka eell 165. 00 340. 00 75. 00 175. 00 24. 00 60. 00 
REE Seeley neettin: 325. 00 622. 50 195. 00 400. 00 95. 00 215. 00 
$5,000........ rae: 765. 00 1, 332. 50 555. 00 1, 000. 00 391. 00 735. 00 
$10,000. ......... 2, 437. 50 3, 600. 00 2, 070. 00 3, 080. 00 1, 780. 00 2, 710. 00 
$50,000 22, 242. 50 28, 392. 50 21, 390. 00 26, 965. 00 20, 998. 00 26, 437. 00 
$100,000. __- ..-| 52,697.50 | 64,347.50 | 51,300.00 | 61,875.00 | 50,860.00 61, 299. 00 
ee eee ae Stee 362, 555. 00 | 411,720.00 | 357,015.00 | 401, 120.00 | 356,423.00 | 400, 408. 00 




















In terms of actual rates, the income- 
tax (excluding the Defense Tax) pro- 
posals run as follows: 


TABLE 2.—Income-Tazx Rates 








on such income between $5,000 and $10,- 
000, 3 percent on investment income 
from $10,000 to $14,000, and graduated 
higher rates on any income over $14,000 
(which is arbitrarily considered as other 


esp ' than earned income) up to 10 percent on 
V arious port ons of tax- | Existing rate —_ amounts exceeding $200,000. These rates 
Ee, oo TR are now to be superseded by a 4 percent 
| Siesta nea surtax on investment income applicable 
On the first $1,000 of tax- | /6% on first $250 18 to receipts of more than $1,500. The 
Ont \o ee 9) cancelation of investment-income taxa- 
On the third $1,000_____. 16 25 tion at rates higher than 4 percent in in- 
peed om iy A gga | 4 = come groups above $30,000 appears to 
On the sixth $1,000____.___| 27 36 have been taken into consideration in 
pe der wy A = 3s _ establishing the new schedules for regu- 
On the ninth $1,000_______| 35 42 lar tax on such higher individual 
On the tenth $1,000. 37 Ai incomes. 








In the higher brackets of taxable in- 
come—amounts in excess of $10,000 and 
on up to amounts in excess of $500,000— 
the new rates will range from 47 percent 
to 85 percent, as compared with current 
levies ranging from 39 to 78 percent. 

In addition to the income tax proper, 
the budget proposed increases in the 
rates of the National Defense Tax. As 
this tax was originally established in 
July 1940, it provided that if the income 
of a single person was $600 and not over 
$1,200 annually, he would pay 2 percent 
of the gross amount; if his income ex- 
ceeded $1,200, 3 percent of the gross 
amount. A married person was taxed 2 
percent if his income exceeded $1,200. It 
is now proposed that, effective July 1, 
1941, the tax on single persons be raised 
to 5 percent on gross income if it is over 
$660 or to 7 percent if gross income ex- 
ceeds $1,200. A married person will pay 
5 percent on gross income if he receives 
more than $1,200. There is some increase 
in allowances for dependents. This tax 
is deducted at the source wherever pos- 
sible—that is, it is paid by employers to 
the Government on behalf of their 
taxable employees. 

Further, the Minister proposed more 
severe taxation of investment income. 
The present surtax amounts to 2 percent 


Corporation Tax 


The basic rate on corporations under 
the Income War Tax Act is 18 percent 
on single returns or 20 percent on con- 
solidated returns which cover subsidi- 
aries. These rates are not to be changed, 
but it is now proposed that the flat ad- 
ditional levy under the Excess Profits 
Tax Act (which is applicable whether 
or not profits are “excess”) shall be raised 
from 12 percent to 22 percent. This 
means that the minimum corporate tax 
rate, which is now 30 percent under the 
combined levies of the income tax and 
excess-profits tax, is to be raised to 40 
percent. Some adjustments are in- 
cluded in this measure, notably to extend 
the depletion allowances for lumber com- 
panies which under pressure of wartime 
demand have made abnormal drains on 
valuable timber stands. . 


Local Governments Asked to Vacate 
the Income-Tax Field 


From the viewpoint of the individual 
taxpayer there is a qualification of the 
proposed higher income taxes in the 
Canadian Government’s disclosure that 
it is asking the Provincial and local gov- 
ernments to vacate the income-tax field 
for the duration of the war. Any Prov- 
ince (together with its municipalities) 
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TABLE 3.—Dominion Revenues and Expenditures 
[Fiscal years ending March 31; figures in thousands of Canadian dollars.]} 
Before the War years } | Before the War years | 
Revenues war, mene | Expenditures i acemees imamamees:.: 
aed in| 1982 eens | 1941 1942 
Co ae ee Vee aiaee, aa 
Ee ee ae aeiatats 502, 171 871,571 | 11,400,000 | Expenditures, total _. ; z 53, 063 | 1, 266, 627 lay 41, 768, 000 
SSE aE Ee a 436, 294 78,290 | 1,318, 100 || Ordinary... =seee "413,032 | 393,061 | 417, 103 
Customs and special levies on imports. --. ---- 94, 342 193, £00 218,000 || For public debt._.___. 132, 910 | 145, 615 | 151, 040 
Income and corporation..---....--.-.---.----- 142, 026 272, 140 | 674, 500 || Special (for relief, wheat support, loans to Prov- | 
SCS ae 46, 937 5, 860 | 177, 000 | inces, ete.) ___- 71, 896 42, 613 49, 495 
National defense tax. ._..-.....-._- = A ER ces 27, 670 | 110, 000 || Government enterprises (principally the Cana- | 
ee eeeee 85, 186 131, 570 | 165, 000 dian National Railway) | 58, 943 18, 182 | 1, 533 
ES SEE EE eee Leama 24,000 | 180,000 || War expenditures (payments, not commitments) a 791, 862 | 1, 300, 009 
Nonresidents’ interest and dividends_____- 9, 903 13, 040 | 42, 500 || | | G 
a RR a 197, 434 309, 800 413, 600 || | id 
Sales tax_- 125,927 185,550 | 203, 500 | | evi 
Alcoholic beverages, malt, and tobacco __ 51, 314 88, 750 | 102, 100 || eign 
Oe eG a 20, 193 35, 500 | 108, 000 || ta 
code aD ns, kee | 10, 000 || | Sta 
GS es 2, 492 3, 050 | 2, 000 Am 
ee, SSS —EE | \ 
a ae eae 50, 892 395, 056 | 1 368, 000 con 
oth 
1 Compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, from the Minister’s figures. vest 
2 Minimum, excluding additional income from unemployment insurance and trust funds and any expenditures which may be necessary to finance war trade. Income may be for 
increased $200,000,000 and expenditures $900,000,000. The deficit in that event would be roughly a billion dollars. Trade financing required about $300,000,000 in 1940-41—which 
is not included in war expenditures or the indicated deficit for that year. of : 
. twe 
which will agree to do this is offered inheritance tax, the budget makes The excise on sugar is increased from and 
compensation by Ottawa—either an changes in the rates of the tax on gifts. 1 to 2 cents per pound, with a corre- icar 
amount equal to that which the Prov- Another change proposed which is of sponding increase from 1% to 1 cent per and 
incial-municipal income taxes yielded in special interest to the United States re- pound in the levy on glucose and grape trac 
1940 or the cost of debt service less the lates to section B (2) of the Income War sugar. This higher tax was put into ef- A 
revenue obtained from inheritance taxes Tax Act, raising from 5 to 15 percent the fect by special order several weeks ago Gu: 
in that year. levy at the source on all payments to to discourage accumulations in advance istic 
In this connection, the budget speech nonresidents which represent dividends, of the budget announcement. pro 
frankly states that the new Dominion interest paid in Canadian funds (except ; abl; 
: < ae t T f d Sort 
rates, in conjunction with the local rates, interest on Dominion Government and i ie. mel 
would impose too heavy a burden, but the | Government-guaranteed bonds), inter- No change was proposed in the excise mel 
need for revenue for the war is so great company interest payments, income from taxation on spirits—but heavier levies are of 
that the central Government has to con- = any Canadian estate or trust,and income = #PPlicable to beer, which has been Sold are 
sider the maximum bearable burden and __ in the nature of payments for copyrights § 1 increasing quantities recently. The tior 
the elimination of the variable local or any rights for works produced or re- excise tax on malt is increased from 10 like 
rates. produced in Canada, including film ‘© 12 cents per pound and a Correspond- mo 
The conflicts in the taxing powers of rights. The Minister also proposed the ing 20 percent advance is made in the F 
the local and central governments have repeal of the exemption that has hereto- levy on beer and malt syrups. A moder- ter 
long been recognized. There was an un- fore applied to interest payable in a cur- ate increase was made in the wine tax. flue 
successful attempt to adjust the situa- rency other than Canadian, but he subse- The tax on still wines is increased from out 
tion in January last at the conference | Guently withdrew this proposal. 15 to 40 cents per gallon and on sparkling int 
called to consider the recommendation of ' ' wines from $1.50 to $2. Soft drinks had sir 
the Royal (Sirois) Commission Report on Indirect Taxes on Gasoline, Automobiles, been made subject to a moderate excise C 
Dominion-Provincial Relations. and Sugar ee Bg —— rin gel . me = per 
A further inducement to Provincial ; oe oe, ae SS ee ma 
onstudenee of the 4 o The new Federal tax of 3 cents an im- pound. This is increased to 25 cents per of | 
Dp € income-tax proposal is perial gallon on gasoline is of outstand ich j 
made in co tion with song — tstand~- pound, which is expected to represent an yea 
nes Sh CORNECHOR the new Domin ing importance in the group of imposts —_jmpost of 1 cent a bottle 
ion tax on gasoline which is discussed iti , ; ¥ : pec 
> , ; on commodities, because the Provinces Miscell > . 
hereafter. Since this new tax might en- ; ‘ iscellaneous increases in excise taxa cro 
d Pr ‘ which now tax gasoline heavily, are ex- tion include an advance in the tax on the 
anger Provincial revenue, through its pected to continue their levies—maki i 
ffect h S ev making playing cards, cosmetics, and toilet prep- wic 
effect on consumption, the Dominion pro- the total tax very high. The Go ?, 
t t h ery high. e Govern- arations, pocket lighters, and cigarette fur 
a 0 pee ee the amount of 1940 ment, however, is not averse to discour- tubes—the last-named for the purpose ns 
Cone Gnas ne-tax receipts to those aging consumption; on the contrary, it is of curbing illicit manufacture of ciga- 
regional governments which leave income inclined to regard this as desirable in th she 
taxation to Ottawa. This offer, however Se eee ecu —-rettes. ‘The rate of the general sales tax, act 
: th h : den , interest of the war economy. Civilian which is one of the main categories of ate 
requires that the Provincial gasoline tax use of gasoline is considered i ‘ ; 
rates be left unchanged. ered an impor- revenue, is left unchanged at 8 percent, sea 
tant drain on dollar resources, since but building materials, which were ex- Th 
Inheritance and Gift Taxes—Income much of the crude petroleum from which empted from its provisions just before the Qu 
Received by Nonresidents it is a is imported from nonsterling war, to encourage building, have again the 
countries. been made subject to the tax. This | 
A new Federal inheritance tax is pro- A moderate increase in the existing change of policy ties in with a proposal . 
posed in the budget, to tap a field used high excise taxes on automobiles is in- to curb unnecessary building and con- bus 
heretofore exclusively by the Provinces. cluded in the budget for similar reasons. struction for the duration of the war. tiv 
It is of the composite type with levies The present tax of 20 percent on cars New excise taxes include a 10 percent : 
according to the size of the estate, the priced up to $900 will be increased to 25 levy on railway, steamship, motor-bus, on 
amount received by a beneficiary, and the percent without any change in the higher and airplane fares applicable to those of cre 
relationship of the beneficiary to the de- imposts applicable to that part of the more than 50 cents each, 20 percent on try 
ceased. According to the Minister of price of cars which is in excess of $900. the receipts of motioOn-picture theaters, sm 
Finance, it is not intended as a tempo- The 5 percent excise tax on motor buses and 5 percent on amounts wagered 19: 
rary wartime expedient but will be a is left unchanged, but the proviso that through parimutuel machines at race bee 
more permanent feature of the Dominion the maximum levy be limited to $250 is tracks. ing 


tax structure. As a corollary to the new 


eliminated. 


(Continued on p. 327) 
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Guatemala’s Economy: The 1940 Picture 
Froreshadows Coming Trends 


Prepared in the Bureau of Foreign and Dowsestio Commerce, on the Basis of Reports from the Field 


Growing interest in Guatemala is being 
evidenced today in the ranks of the for- 
eign-trading community of the United 
States. Most populous of the Central 
American Republics, nearest to us of the 
continental Latin American countries 
other than Mexico, site of important in- 
vestments by our nationals, and market 
for over $9,000,000 worth of the products 
of our industries in the course of a 
twelvemonth, Guatemala today deserves 
and commands the attention of all Amer- 
icans who are interested in the healthy 
and vigorous development of hemispheric 
trade relations. 

A clear, factual comprehension of 
Guatemala’s economy—its character- 
istics, its dominant tendencies, and its 
promises for the future—will unquestion- 
ably do much to further successful com- 
merce with that Republic. Develop- 
ments during the year 1940 (full accounts 
of which have recently come to hand) 
are plainly indicative of present condi- 
tions. Certain trends appeared that are 
likely to be significant during the coming 
months. 

Reviewing the year, one finds that ex- 
ternal conditions exerted a marked in- 
fluence on Guatemalan business through- 
out 1940, with war’s spreading paralysis 
intensifying the existing foreign-trade 
strains. 

Chief barometer of the country’s pros- 
perity is coffee, and its sale in the world’s 
markets directly affects virtually all lines 
of Guatemalan trade and industry. The 
year 1940 opened with fairly good pros- 
pects, since the bulk of the 1939-40 coffee 
crop had been contracted for early in 
the season, before the theater of the war 
widened in May 1940. After that date, 
further coffee shipments to European 
markets became _ impossible, prices 
showed a further decline, and business 
activity dropped to a low ebb, accentu- 
ated by the seasonal dullness of the rainy 
season which lasts from May to October. 
The adoption of the Pan American Coffee 
Quota Plan in November, however, and 
the subsequent improvement in coffee 
prices which began late in that month, 
created a distinctly better sentiment in 
business circles—reflected in greater ac- 
tivity during the 1940 holiday season. 

The year thus closed, and 1941 began, 
on a more optimistic note, although con- 
crete improvement in trade and indus- 
try had occurred only on a relatively 
small scale. Contrary to the situation in 
1939, much of the 1940-41 coffee crop had 
been sold at the low price levels prevail- 
ing prior to November, so that the na- 
tional income from this source was not 


as great as might have been expected 
from the recovery that had taken place 
in world coffee markets. 


Statistics of Coffee Production and Exports 


The 1939-40 coffee crop, although over- 
lapping 2 calendar years, is the one that 
affected the economy of 1940. It was ap- 
proximately of the same size as that for 
the 1938-39 season, but the proportion 
exported was slightly less and there was 
a “larger than usual” unsold carry-over. 
Exact statistics of coffee production are 
not available, and export figures must 
therefore be relied upon for purposes of 
comparison. Total exports of coffee dur- 
ing the 1939-40 crop year, reckoned here 
as from September 1, 1939, to August 31, 
1940, are officially given as 739,963 bags 
(965,002 quintals’*) of 60 kilograms each, 
as compared with 780,931 bags (1,018,429 
quintals) during the immediately preced- 
ing crop year, a decline of only 40,968 
bags. The 1939-40 carry-over, however, 
was estimated at not less than 76,000 
bags, so that the two crops may be con- 
sidered as approximately of the same 
size. In fact, during recent years the 
Guatemalan crop has averaged rather 
consistently around 1,000,000 quintals for 
export (760,000 bags), with local con- 
sumption being estimated at about 
200,000 quintals. 

Under the Pan American Coffee Quota 
Plan, Guatemala received and accepted a 
quota of 535,000 bags for export to the 
United States. 

The United States took 78.1 percent of 
Guatemala’s total exports of coffee for 
the 1939-40 crop year, compared with 60.6 
percent for the 1938-39 season. Sweden 
was the next best customer, taking 9.3 of 
the 1939-40 crop, followed by the Nether- 
lands with 7.0. No coffee was shipped to 
Germany during the last crop year. 
That country took 15.1 percent of the 
1938-39 exports, and 25.0 percent of the 
1937-38 crop. 

The outlook for the 1940-41 coffee sea- 
son had greatly improved at the close of 
1940. The crop was estimated to be 
slightly less than that for 1939-40, and 
the export quota of 535,000 bags for the 
United States was expected to constitute 
about 70 percent of total production. 


Violent Storms Curtailed Banana Production 


The two destructive windstorms of 1940 
resulted in a sharp reduction in banana 
exports, which reached only 8,208,517 
stems, as compared with 10,052,698 stems 
in 1939 and 9,388,953 in 1938. 


1Spanish quintals of 101.43 pounds each. 


With the exception of 165,218 stems 
that went to the United Kingdom and 
52,062 stems consigned to Mexico, all ex- 
ports of bananas from Guatemala during 
1940 went to the United States—or 7,991,- 
237 out of a total of 8,208,517 stems 
exported. 

The first “blowdown” occurred in June 
1940 and destroyed some 12,000 acres of 
plants in the Pacific-zone properties. 
On Christmas Day, 1940, even greater 
damage was caused to the Atlantic-zone 
plantations, although the latter disaster 
obviously was not reflected in 1940 ship- 
ments. While production. has been some- 
what curtailed by reason of the contin- 
ued prevalence of the “sigatoka” and 
“Panama” diseases, this handicap has 
been largely overcome through the in- 
stallation of overhead irrigation and 
spraying equipment. The expense of 
such equipment is so great, however, that 
small independent planters have been 
compelled for the most part either to 
cease operations or to enter into con- 
tracts with the principal fruit company 
for financing their operations. 


Favorable Year for Chicle Industry 


The chicle industry of Guatemala en- 
joyed a favorable year during 1940, which 
is considered for the purposes of this re- 
view as corresponding to the 1940-41 crop 
season. The preceding season, for which 
gathering operations ended in February 
1940, was one of the poorest in recent 
years, total production having been esti- 
mated at only about 1,300,000 pounds, 
against 2,500,000 for the 1938-39 season. 
Production for the current crop year is 
expected to approximate 2,700,000 
pounds. 


Sugar Output, for Domestic Use, 
Slowly Mounts 


The production of sugar in Guatemala 
is virtually limited to domestic require- 
ments, and exports are usually on an 
extremely small scale, in 1940 being al- 
most entirely non-existent. The local 
refined-sugar industry is controlled by a 
consortium of 11 producers, each of 
whom has an assigned annual quota for 
domestic sales. In addition, a consider- 
able amount of unrefined sugar or panela 
is made throughout the Republic. The 
production and consumption of both 
kinds of sugar have been increasing dur- 
ing recent years. The Guatemalan 
crop year begins November 1 and ends 
October 31. Production of sugar in the 
1938-1939 season (latest period for which 
statistics are available) amounted to 
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36,966,874 pounds, and of panela 64,357,- 
132 pounds. 


Rising Local Demand Stimulates Cotton 
Growing 


Cotton has been cultivated in Guate- 
mala with varying degrees of success for 
many years, although it has never been 
a major crop of the country nor has it 
attained any high development either as 
to acreage planted or quantities pro- 
duced. In the crop year 1924-25 produc- 
tion reached 3,500,000 pounds of un- 
ginned cotton, but the following year the 
crop was almost entirely destroyed by 
locusts, and the industry received a de- 
cided setback. As a result, production 
did not exceed 1,000,000 pounds of un- 
ginned cotton for a number of subsequent 
years. More recently, impetus has been 
given to cotton growing by the establish- 
ment of two additional cotton mills, 
which caused a corresponding increase in 
the local demand for both’ raw cotton 
and cotton yarn. 

Guatemala does not produce enough 
cotton for its own needs. Imports for 
the 1939-40 crop year are officially given 
as 579,431 kilograms, valued at $122,462. 
These imports came from the United 
States, Nicaragua, and Peru. 


Miscellaneous Crops 


As a result of overproduction in the 
1938-39 tobacco crop year in Guatemala, 
an executive decree was issued late in 
1939 limiting plantings to about 50 per- 
cent of the average for the 2 preceding 
crop years. This measure, together with 
unfavorable weather conditions, caused a 
75 percent decline in production for the 
1939-40 crop year ended June 30, 1940. 

Efforts are being made by the Guate- 
maian Government to encourage the cul- 
tivation of cacao, which was formerly an 
important Guatemalan product. 

Production of beans, potatoes, plan- 
tains, yucca, peppers, vegetables of vari- 
ous kinds, and tropical fruits is also be- 
ing increased and given more attention 
in Guatemala. There is an expanding 
domestic market for these products, but 
no exports seem likely for some years to 
come. 

Much popular interest has recently 
been manifested in the commercial ex- 
ploitation of a large number of Guate- 
malan agricultural and forest products, 
the demand for which has hitherto been 
too uncertain and limited to warrant se- 
rious attention. The disruption else- 
where of established routes of trade for 
many of these products, and growing in- 
terest on the part of importers and 
manufacturers in the United States, have 
begun to focus local attention on their 
possibilities. These products include a 
great variety of medicinal plants (of 
which quinine is the most important), 
oil-bearing seeds and nuts, edible nuts, 
rubber, woods, fibers, etc. 


Forest Products Show Slight Advance 


Except as regards such forest products 
as mahogany, cedar, and lignum vitae, 
fair quantities of which have been ex- 
ported for many years, relatively little 
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progress has as yet been made along 
these lines, because of the lack of organi- 
zation, capital, and an assured market in 
the United States. A number of firms, 
both in Guatemala and in the United 
States, however, are studying possibilities 
of this nature, and further developments 
appear likely in the not distant future. 
A preliminary survey of rubber-growing 
possibilities in Guatemala was made dur- 
ing the year by an official commission 
from the United States. 


Livestock and Dairying 


Increased attention was given by the 
Guatemala Government during 1940 to 
the encouragement of livestock and 
dairying. The country has for some 
years supplied its own requirements for 
meats of all kinds and is rapidly becom- 
ing virtually independent of foreign 
sources for lard and dairy products. 


Mining Trends Downward 


Although a large variety of mineral 
ores is known to exist in Guatemala, the 
only products commercially mined are 
chromite, lead, sulfur, and gold. Two 
exploration concessions for petroleum 
have been granted, but no activities were 
carried on during 1940, and thus far 
petroleum has been found, so far as can 
be ascertained. A concession was 
granted for the working of an antimony 
mine during the year, but this was later 
canceled by the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment. 

The production of chromite declined 
notably during 1940 in consequence of 
the suspension of operations by the own- 
ers of several important mines. Declines 
also took place in the small amounts of 
placer gold and sulfur mined, while the 
production of lead slightly increased as 
compared with recent years. 


Small-Scale Manufacturing Registers 
Scant Change 


Few developments of note took place 
in the limited field of manufacturing in 
Guatemala during 1940. The three 
established cotton mills continued to op- 
erate at full capacity, with a total of 
about 35,000 spindles. Four small fac- 
tories for rayon crepes and fancy and 
corded materials were in operation, as 
well as five knitting concerns making 
hosiery and underwear. There were a 
number of changes of ownership in the 
local textile field, but no expansion of 
facilities. A new bottling factory was 
opened to market a well-known Ameri- 
can-formula soft drink. The one cement 
factory, located in the capital, enjoyed a 
virtual monopoly of the business in gray 
cement, particularly aiter the German 
invasion of the Scandinavian countries. 

Other small local industries, in such 
lines as soap and candles, flour, cigarettes, 
beer, ice, soft drinks, aicoholic beverages, 
Shoes, furniture, cottonseed oil, candy, 
chewing gum, and cheap clothing, con- 
tinued to operate on a normal basis. 
New industries inaugurated on a very 
small scale included the manufacture of 
flavored gelatines, avocado oil, wooden 
toys, crayons for school and carpenter 
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use, and metal furniture for hospitals 
and clinics. 


Foreign Trade Dips Sharply 


The foreign trade of Guatemala 
showed a substantial decline in 1940. 

The aggregate value of imports and 
exports amounted to $24,706,462, against 
$32,281,039 in 1939—a decrease of 30.7 
percent. Imports were officially valued 
at $12,666,970, or a decline of 17.2 percent 
compared with . 1939. Exports were 
valued at $12,039,492, or 29.1 percent un- 
der the 1939 level. The year thus closed 
with a small excess of imports over ex- 
ports, amounting to $627,478, against an 
export excess of $1,689,581 for the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 

The sharp reduction in the value of 
exports, however, was due largely to a 
new system of evaluating coffee, actual 
invoice values being used instead of the 
former arbitrary valuation. As a result 
of the new method, export duties are now 
added to invoice values to obtain the 
total value of Guatemaian export trade, 

The United States attained a still more 
important position in both the import 
and export trade of Guatemala during 
1940. It supplied 73.8 percent of all im- 
ports, cOmpared with 54.5 percent in 
1939, and took 91.0 percent of exports, 
against 70.7 percent in the immediately 
preceding year. 

The following table shows the share of 
the leading foreign countries in the im- 
port trade of Guatemala during 1940, 
compared with 1939: 


Import Trade, by Countries 





1939 1940 

Country Value | Pe-| value | Per 

( S cent a cent 

fe 0 wets of 

dollars total dollars) total 
United States &, 332, 365 54.5) 9, 352,856) 73.8 
Curagao 183, 51S Lo 500,402; 4.0 
Giermany 4,128,777) 27.0 362,058) 2.9 
Italy 265, 874 me 310,880) 2.5 
Peru 255, 362 *: 283, O83 2.2 
Mexico 172, O81 11 256, 572 2.0 
United Kingdom 594, 573 3.9 310, 041 2.4 
Canada 102, 487 7 168,815, 1.3 
France 213, 165 1.4 137, 647 1.1 
Belgium 131, 786 9 109, 266 9 
Sweden 191, 831 1.3 101, 238 8 
Japan 18, 514 ] 97, 766 8 
Others 675, 396 4.4 676,346 5.3 
Total 15, 295, 729 100, 0 12, 666,970 12.0 





It will be noted that Germany still oc- 
cupied a leading position in the import 
trade of Guatemala during 1940, because 
merchandise from that country which 
had arrived prior to the British blockade 
was held in bonded warehouses in vari- 
ous Guatemalan ports and _ cleared 
through the customs during the year un- 
der review. It is understood that some 
uncleared German merchandise still re- 
mains in some of the customs bonded 
warehouses and may appear in 1941 
foreign-trade figures. 

The position of the leading foreign 
countries in the export trade of Guate- 
mala during 1940, compared with 1939, is 
indicated in the following table: 
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Export Trade, by Countries 





| 1939 














1940 
: | 

Country r Per- Fate | ere 
) — | cent on cent 
dollars) | 00) | doliars) | ,.%%) 
United States_- 112,003, 147} 70. 7/10, 950,217) 91.0 
Germany | 1,947, 583) 11.5 i 
Sweden - 946,386) 5.6) 352,035) 2.9 
Netherlands - -. 889, 388) 5.2 246, 157 2.0 
England 64, 908) 4) 152, 499 1.3 
Canada 130, 625 8} 68. 485 .6 
Switzerland 54,738} .3| 55,899 5 
E] Salvador 62, 606) 4) 54, 817 5 
Norway 136,419} 8} 28,195). 
Belgium 88, 855) . 5) 24, 114 -2 
Italy 37,831] 2) «= 20,783}. 2 
Mexico 6,159) .04 19, 216 a 
Denmark 71, 148) .4| 18, 798 a 
Others 545, 522) 3. 2) 48, 277 .4 


Total. - |16, 985, 310) 100. 0/12, 039, in | 100. 0 





Canada’s New Budget 
Makes Taxation Heavy 
(Continued from p. 324) 
Revenues at Unprecedented Levels 


On the assumption that the Provinces 
will retire from the income-tax field, as 
suggested, the Dominion Government’s 
revenue in 1941-42 is estimated at $1,400- 
000,000—an unprecedented figure, 61 
percent over the present estimate of 
1940-41, and 178 percent more than that 
realized in 1938-39, the year immedi- 
ately preceding the outbreak of the war. 
Of this, $1,318,000,000 is tax revenue— 
$250,000,000 of it the estimated yield of 
the new taxes just described. This ad- 
ditional contribution has been reduced, 
on the one hand, by the offer to com- 
pensate the Provinces for their loss if 
they accept the central Government’s 
offer concerning the income tax, but it 
has simultancously been increased by 
the advancement of the due date for 
taxes on 1941 income to March 31, 1942, 
instead of April 30, the date which ap- 
plied heretofore. Arrangements for in- 
stallment payments during 1941 will in- 
crease the amounts that the Treasury 
will receive. There was some antcipa- 
tion of revenue in this connection in the 
fiscal year just closed. 

The table of revenue which is shown 
herewith (table 3) indicates that income 
taxes (including the _ corporation, 
national-defense, and excess-profits lev- 
ies) will be the largest source of revenue 
this year. According to the present esti- 
mates, they will account for more than 
half of the expected tax yield—51 per- 
cent, as compared with only 35 percent in 
1940-41, and 33 percent in 1938-39. 
Excise taxes and customs collections to- 
gether accounted for 67 percent of tax 
revenue in 1938-39, and tor 65 percent in 
1940-41. This year they are expected to 
account for only 48 percent. 


Deficit Depends on War Needs 


On the expenditure side of the budget, 
the Minister’s estimates are tentative be- 
cause of “the impossibility of estimating 
in advance with any degree of accuracy 
what our war expenditures will be during 
the new (i. e., 1941-42) fiscal year.” He 
had asked for a war appropriation of 
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$1,300,000,000, but with the qualification 
that “it may be that the total cost of 
our war effort during the fiscal year will 
exceed this figure by a considerable 
amount.” He estimated ordinary ex- 
penditures (including appropriations to 
service the debt, run the civilian depart- 
ments of the Government, pay for the 
wheat acreage reduction, etc.) at $468,- 
000,000, making a total of $1,768,000,000 
for the ordinary and war expenditures 
combined. This he considered the prob- 
able minimum expenditure. About 79 
percent of it was covered by the revenue 
estimate of $1,400,000,000, leaving a 
deficit of about $368,000,000. It was pos- 
sible, however, that the deficit would be 
much larger and that as much as a billion 
dollars would have to be borrowed, con- 
sidering all the possibilities of the war 
program. 

In the class of extraordinary war ex- 
penditures which might have to be added 
to the figures given heretofore, the Minis- 
ter included the sums necessary to 
finance trade with the United Kingdom, 
because of Great Britain’s shortage of 
Canadian dollars, as well as the deficit in 
Canada’s own merchandise trade with 
the United States. He referred in this 
connection to the so-called Hyde Park 
declaration of April 20 announcing that 
United States purchases of defense ma- 
terials from Canada will be increased in 
order to facilitate Canadian war pur- 
chases in the United States and that the 
United States components of British pur- 
chases in Canada can be obtained by 
Great Britain from the United States un- 
der the Lease-Lend Act. The Minister 
characterized this plan as “a magnificent 
contribution” to the solution of the ex- 
change problem which would be reduced 
but by amounts which would have to be 
worked out. Meanwhile, he thought “the 
most reasonable estimate of the magni- 
tude of these factors still leaves a con- 
siderable deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments with the United States.” 


Relation of Expenditures to the National 
Income 
The budget speech did not give an esti- 
mate of the total national income for the 
fiscal year 1941-42, although it was indi- 
cated that it would increase by about 
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$900,000,000 over 1940. On the basis that 
the 1940 income was $4,594,000,000,? the 
national income in 1941 will approximate 
$5,400,000,000. Of this figure, the pro- 
jected minimum total expenditure of the 
central Government, $1,768,000,000 rep- 
resents 32 percent. War expenditures 
only represent 25 percent, also at the esti- 
mated minimum. Total expenditures of 
$1,276,000,000 in 1940-41, the fiscal year 
just closed, account for 28 percent of 
the estimated national income of $4,594,- 
000,000 in the calendar year 1940, and 
the war expenditures of $792,000,000 in 
this period for 17 percent. In the fiscal 
year 1938-39 just preceding the war, 
the ratio of expenditures, $502,000,000, 
to national income in 1938, which was 
estimated at $3,837,060,000, was 14 per- 
cent. The budget speech says that about 
half of the estimated increase of $600,- 
000,000 in the national income in 1940 
was realized in the increase in the Gov- 
ernment’s increased revenue in 1940—41. 
In addition to the central Govern- 
ment’s expenditures, there is also a not 
inconsiderable expenditure by the Pro- 
vincial and municipal governments. In 
February the Minister of Finance esti- 
mated the outlays of these latter in 
1941-42 at $575,000,000. If this amount 
is added to the Ottawa Government’s 
expenditures, the grand total of all gov- 
ernment expenditure in Canada in 1941-— 
42 will represent well over 40 percent of 
the national income, at the minimum, 
and over 50 percent, at the maximum. 
The Finance Minister’s general atti- 
tude of mind on the war and its relation 
to the budget is expressed as follows in 
the closing paragraph of his speech: 


The financial task of the Canadian people 
in this fiscal year is, by any precedent, co- 
lossal, but it is in no sense impracticable. 
It will require strict economy, but not de- 
privation. It will require hard work and the 
foregoing of profits which pass through our 
treasuries into that of the nation, but it will 
not danger the soundness of our business 
structure nor the value of our resources. It 
will require intense and patient effort for the 
duration of the war, but it will result in a 
secure future. As the Canadian people be- 
lieve that they are engaged in a war to defend 
the highest qualities of our common life from 
destruction, we can accomplish this financial 
task, not with ease, but without catastrophe 
and with triumph too. 


*Bank of Canada’s preliminary estimate. 





Philippine Imports of 
Commodities 
The Bureau of Customs, of the Treas- 


ury Department, has announced prelimi- 
nary figures for imports of commodities 


within the quota limitations provided 
for under the Philippine Independence 
Act, as amended by the act of August 
7, 1939, from the beginning of the quota 
periods to May 3, 1941, inclusive, as 
follows: 














Established quota Imports’as 
Products of Philippine Islands aa of May 3, 
| Period | Quantity oes 
ee a ee ast Rid idonisas: ie sai | 

Coconut oil _oeceeeee-z-------2-----Ibs..} Calendar year_...... nckioiintel 425, 600, 000 | 119, 567, 661 
Refined sugars -aeenutiee a ee ee |, 112, 000, 000 31, 415, 609 
Sugars other than refined " See | do piel ~ __....|'1,792,000, 000 | 752, 254, 304 
Cordage Hs EE I ae do___.| Period May 1 to Dee. 31, 1941__- | 4, 000, 000 46, 590 
Buttons of pearl or shell___- eS ee 807, 500 243, 236 
Cigars number. ASA Pe ee ie 190, 000, 000 50, 716, 400 

Scrap tobacco and stemmed and unstemmed filler : 
tobacco - , a steal i satis ance GN -| ns iiincabaankshsentanbmanentiel 4, 275, 000 1, 621, 693 





1 The duty-free quota on Philippine sugars applies to 850,000 long tons, of which not more than 50,000 long tons may be 


refined sugars. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Algeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exemptions From Taxes on Exports 
Suspended.—Exemptions from produc- 
tion and transaction taxes on products 
intended for exportation from Algeria 
were suspended until further notice by 
an order of October 30, 1940, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria November 
8, 1940. 


Angola 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Trade Agree- 
ment With Union of South Africa 
Signed.—See Union of South Africa. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Receipts.—Customhouse re- 
ceipts from January 1 to April 23 totaled 
46,794,000 pesos, or 50,314,000 pesos less 
than in the same period of 1940. 

Purchases of Military Supplies—A 
measure providing for an expenditure of 
646,000,000 pesos for purchases of mili- 
tary supplies, airplanes, etc., has been 
approved by the Senate and will become a 
law as soon as it receives executive ap- 
proval, since the measure has already 
been passed by the Lower House. It is 
believed that the entire purchase of this 
equipment will be made in the United 
States, since there is little possibility of 
securing such supplies from any other 
source. 

Financing of Exports of Cotton, Wheat, 
and Meat to Spain.—The Government, it 
has been announced, will finance the 
Sale of 120,000 bales of cotton to Spain, 
estimated at a value of 18,000,000 pesos: 
this deal, if finally consummated, will 
absorb the surplus production of the 
1941 crop. The cotton is to be pur- 
chased by the National Cotton Board 
and financed through bills of exchange 
drawn on the National Textile Syndi- 
cate of Spain to run from 12 to 33 months 
at 34% percent interest. The Banco de 
la Nacion will make the necessary ad- 
vances to the Cotton Board to cover the 
purchases from the growers. 

Also, an agreement has _ reportedly 
been reached involving the sale of 380,- 
000 tons of wheat and 200,000 tons of 
frozen meat to Spain, valued at 35,000,- 
000 pesos. Payment for these products 
will be made through the utilization of 
funds that would ordinarily be remitted 
to Spain by the largest local power com- 
pany, Compafiia Hispano-Argentina de 


Electricidad, over a 5-year period of 
equal installments of 17,000,000 pesos 
each. 


Transport and Communication 


Fuel Consumed on Railways.—Fuel re- 
quirements of Argentine common-carrier 
railways for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940, reached a value of 2,072,644 pesos, 
when all fuel is reduced to coal equiva- 
lents. 


Bahamas 


Economic Conditions 


The tourist season just closed was the 
best since 1937. As a result, money ap- 
pears to be circulating easily, commercial 
obligations are being met satisfactorily, 
and a fairly heavy building program is 
planned for the summer. There were 
no commercial failures or business liqui- 
dations during April. Credit terms of 
the colony continue unchanged, with 30 
days the general average. With the clos- 
ing of the winter tourist season, Nassau 
is at the moment without direct shipping 
service to New York, but negotiations are 
under way for a summer schedule. 


Barbados 


Economic Conditions 


As a result of drastically restricted im- 
ports, a surplus of idle funds is on deposit 
in banks. The loan of £165,000 floated 
by the Barbados government in April 
was quickly taken up—about 70 percent 
within the Colony and the remainder by 
neighboring islands and British Guiana. 
The loan is to pay for public works al- 
ready completed or in process of comple- 
tion. 

The sugarcane grinding season was ex- 
pected toend May 1. Previous estimates 
of the sugar crop have been reduced be- 
cause of the extremely dry weather that 
has prevailed throughout the current 
calendar year. The total sugar crop is 
expected to reach less than 100,000 tons, 
compared with 97,000 tons for the pre- 
ceding crop year. Because of the con- 
tinued drought, the start of next year’s 
cane crop is not good and is causing con- 
siderable anxiety. 

Credits during April remained easy, 
and collections were generally prompt. 


Belgium 
Exchange and Finance 


Compulsory Registration of Foreign 
Debts—Residents of Belgium were re- 


quired to declare to the Bank of Issue at 
Brussels, before March 31, all debts due 
in foreign countries and exceeding a 
total of 50,000 Belgian francs (per de- 
clarer), by an order of March 7 published 
in the official gazette of the occupation 
authorities on March 10, 1941. The re- 
quirement applies to foreign debts ex- 
pressed in either Belgian or foreign cur- 
rency. Declaration of amounts under 
50,000 francs is also required if requested 
by the Bank of Issue. 

Residents who are trustees of foreign 
firms or persOns must declare their claims 
against Belgians, even if the latter are 
not aware that their debts to such trus- 
tees are ultimately the property of for- 
eigners. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Newspapers and Periodicals: Importa- 
tion Restricted—The importation into 
Belgium of newspapers and periodicals 
(except those in the German language) 
is now permitted only under special per- 
mit from the Military Commandant, by 
an order published in the Verordnungs- 
blatt No. 35 of March 10, 1941. 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


Bolivian tin exports for March 1941 
failed to reach the level that had been 
anticipated; they exceeded the February 
total of 2,972 metric tons by only 166 
tons. Exports of lead, antimony, 2inc, 
and silver also showed moderate in- 
creases over the quantities shipped dur- 
ing February. 

The new automatic telephone system, 
operated by the city of La Paz, was put 
into service April 14 and is reported to be 
a complete success technically. 

The cost-of-living index has risen from 
856 in January of this year to 905 in 
March. 

The credit and collection situation is 
easier, and present indications are that 
conditions should improve still further in 
the near future. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The commercial 
banks, during the past several weeks, have 
been furnished with sufficient dollars to 
take care of practically all demands for 
foreign exchange. Consequently, the 
curb market has, during at least part of 
this time, disappeared completely and at 
other times has supported a rate of only 
56 or 57 bolivianos to the dollar. 

At the present time exchange is avail- 
able in adequate quantities for imports 
from the United States. It is probable, 
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although not definite, that this will re- 
main true for some time in the future. 
There may be some short delays in re- 
mittances, but this will be due to the fact 
that a portion of the exchange distributed 
will be used to clear up past-due, rather 
than current, accounts. 

What the Government expects to do 
in the near future about the single ex- 
change rate remains a matter for con- 
jecture, though the banks are still sup- 
posedly acting under the instructions of 
the Minister of Finance to continue pur- 
chasing exchange at the compensation 
buying rate of 54 bolivianos to the dollar 
until otherwise advised. The Minister 
has promised to give the banks adequate 
notice in the event of a lowering of the 
compensation rate, but the banks them- 
selves are beginning to be concerned over 
the situation, and one of them is no longer 
buying exchange. One bank is still buy- 
ing and selling at the official compensa- 
tion rates, however, and during the latter 
part of April it sold a total of $550,000. 
This amount is more than sufficient for 
the country’s requirements for a full 
month, and consequently it appears that 
some back debts are being paid up. 

Although there has been little public 
discussion of a single exchange rate re- 
cently, it now appears possible that the 
Government may decide to lower the com- 
pensation rate to 50 before taking any 
action with regard to the official rate. 
This would at least temporarily lower 
the cost of living and perhaps make it 
somewhat easier later on to raise the 
official rate to the same level. 

Loan for Yacimientos Petroliferos Fis- 
cales_ Bolivianos — Following the an- 
nouncement of last February that a loan 
of at least 30,000,000 bolivianos was nec- 
essary to put Yucimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales Bolivianos, the national oil mo- 
nopoly, on a stable financial basis, the 
Congress has approved a law, promul- 
gated by the President March 31, author- 
izing a loan of 25,000,000 bolivianos. This 
amount, though not as much as requested, 
is probably sufficient to keep the organ- 
ization operating for another year or so, 
at least, on the basis of past perform- 
ance. 

1941 Budget.—Despite the fact that the 
1941 budget had not yet been approved, 
Congress adjourned April 30 and conse- 
quently postponed any further discus- 
sion of this matter until August, when 
the next regular session is to begin. The 
Government will continue to operate 
under the “provisional” arrangement of 
spending one-twelfth of the proposed 
1941 budget each month. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The recent firm- 
ness in the exchange market continued 
during the week ended May 3. The vol- 
ume of business being done is still at a 
relatively low level, though the supply 
of export bills is quite adequate to cover 
import requirements. 
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British Guiana 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—The selling rate for sight 
drafts on New York remained at 1.20125 
British Guiana dollars to the United 
States dollar during the week ended May 
10. Exchange continues to be available 
for imports from the United States only 
to importers who can show that the de- 
sired merchandise is not available in ster- 
ling areas or that securing it from those 
areas would cause serious inconvenience. 


British Malaya 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions remained 
unchanged during April, with credits re- 
ported tight and collections prompt. 
Some trepidation over the recent military 
and diplomatic developments is indicated 
by the increase in April of the currency 
notes amounting to 9,100,000 Straits dol- 
lars (the Straits dollar averaged $0.47 in 
U.S. currency in March) in circulation— 
the first such change reported for ap- 
proximately 6 months. 

It is reported that labor strikes on the 
rubber estates are spreading and that 
some 4,000 workers in the Selangor dis- 
trict are now involved. The strike at the 
Malayan Collieries was settled during the 
month, but no final report is yet avail- 
able regarding the demands by the Singa- 
pore sawmill workers. 


Rubber and Tin Production Less 


The domestic production of rubber dur- 
ing April was 4,700 tons under the quota 
allowance, thus bringing the cumulative 
deficiency for the year up to approxi- 
mately 27,000 tons. Statistics as to the 
domestic tin production during April are 
not available, but official figures for the 
first quarter indicate a decrease. The 
reasons generally given for the reduction 
in the amount of rubber and tin produced 
are the overassessments and the disincli- 
nation of some tin and rubber sterling 
companies to increase productive capaci- 
ties because of the United Kingdom ex- 
cess-profits tax. Special factors affecting 
rubber production are the winter season 
and labor shortage. 


Foreign Trade Mounts 


Total exports during March 1941 
emounted to 104,700,000 Straits dollars, 
compared with 76,018,697 Straits dollars 
in the preceding month. Imports during 
March totaled 68,000,000 Straits dollars, 
against 67,222,104 Straits dollars in Feb- 
ruary. Exports to the United States 
amounted to 171,300,000 Straits dollars, 
and imports from this country aggregated 
3,800,000 Straits dollars. 

Because of the continued berthing of 
additional American vessels, rubber and 
tin shipping space to the United States 
was available in adequate amounts dur- 
ing April—American vessels carrying 78 
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percent of the rubber and 76 percent of 
the tin shipped to the United States in 
that month. 


Government Finance 


The Federated Malay States legislature 
recently voted to issue a war loan of 
10,000,000 Straits dollars in addition to a 
previous issue of 20,000,000 Straits dol- 
lars. It is generally believed that the 
Straits Settlements Government will soon 
follow suit. Additional war taxes were 
levied in the Straits Settlements during 
April on bills of exchange, checks, and 
conveyances or transfers of property. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber and Tin: Special “War” Export 
Duty Increased.—The special “war” ex- 
port duty on rubber and tin produced in 
and exported from the Unfederated State 
of Trengganu has been increased from 
214 to 5 percent ad valorem effective from 
February 3, 1941, according to the Treng- 
ganu Government Gazette of February 8, 
1941. 

The special “war” export duty of 2% 
percent on rubber exported from the 
States of Kelantan and Brunei has also 
been increased to 5 percent ad valorem, 
according to the Kelantan Government 
Gazette of February 5, 1941, and the Gov- 
ernment Gazette of the State of Brunei 
of the same date. 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Nicotine Exempted From Import Duty 
and Taxes.—Nicotine was exempted from 
import duty and taxes in Bulgaria by an 
order of the Ministry of Agriculture, pub- 
lished in the Derzaven Vjestnik of March 
11, 1941, according to Nachrichten fiir 
Aussenhandel, Berlin, March 21. 

Sea Salt: Duty-Free Import Quota 
Granted to Italy—A quota of 20,000 
metric tons of sea salt from Italy was ex- 
empted from import duty and excise tax 
upon importation into Bulgaria by the 
Import Central, by an order published in 
the Bulgarian official gazette of March 
14, 1941, according to Nachrichten fiir 
Aussenhandel, Berlin, March 21. 

Leaf Tobacco: Premium Established on 
Exports to Germany.—An export pre- 
mium of 5 leva per kilogram has been 
established in Bulgaria on all leaf tobacco 
sold to Germany, by an order published 
in the Derzaven Vjestnik of February 27, 
1941, according to Nachrichten fiir Aus- 
senhandel, Berlin, March 4, 1941. 

The export premium is to be paid from 
the fund for equalization of prices in 
trade with Germany. This order also 
fixed minimum prices for tobacco. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Customs Treatment of Imports From 


Greece.—Greece is considered as enemy- 
occupied territory, effective May 1, 1941, 
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under Canadian Trading with the Enemy 
Regulations, according to Customs Mem- 
orandum WM No. 1 (Second Revision), 
supplement No. 9, of May 6, Ottawa. 

Collectors of customs have been in- 
structed to notify all importers having 
goods from the mainland of Greece at 
Canadian customs ports that such goods 
will not be delivered until importers have 
applied for and obtained a release from 
the Custodian, Department of Secretary 
of State. 

Strawberries: Seasonal Customs Valu- 
ation Applicable in Western Canada.— 
The seasonal customs valuation estab- 
lished for strawberries at an advance of 
135 cents per pound over invoice prices, 
has been applied to imports into Western 
Canada, effective May 9, 1941, according 
to Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 3 of May 8, 
Ottawa. 

Importations purchased and in transit 
to the purchaser in Canada by May 8 
and entered at customs by May 15 are 
exempted from the advance. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Name of Insuring Company Required 
for Imports From Non-Empire Countries 
and jor Exports—Importers of merchan- 
dise into Ceylon from non-Empire coun- 
tries are required to declare the name of 
the company with which insurance has 
been effected on all bills of entry effective 
May 15, 1941. 


Traders are required to assure them- 
selves that neither imports nor exports 
are insured for any part of their trans- 
port with firms on the Ceylon Statutory 
List of enemy firms or firms which are 
situated or incorporated or whose head 
offices are in enemy territory. 

Where the insurance is undertaken in 
whole or part by parties in neutral coun- 
tries—as for most imports and for ex- 
ports shipped f. o. b., c. and f., or c. i. f. 
an intermediate port—the trader must 
ascertain in advance the name of the in- 
suring company. No export license will 
be issued unless this company is named. 
Where it is impossible to do so at the 
time of application, issuance of the li- 
cense will be subject to the insertion and 
approval, before exportation, of the name 
of the insuring company. 

Acetic Acid: Import Licenses Re- 
quired—Importation of acetic acid has 
been made subject to import license in 
Ceylon, effective April 21, 1941, accord- 
ing to an announcement from Colombo, 
Ceylon, April 18, 1941. 

Tea: Export Quota for 1941-42 Con- 
tinued at 90 Percent of Standard.—The 
International Tea Committee has estab- 
lished the tea export quota for Ceylon for 
the quota year beginning April 1, 1941, 
at 90 percent of the basic quota, accord- 
ing to an announcement of March 5, 
1941, from Colombo, Ceylon. 

The amount that may be exported from 
Ceylon under this quota is 226,429,210 
pounds. 
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Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—“D. P.” dollar 
exchange (gold, mining, agricultural and 
free) was easy throughout the 2 weeks 
ended April 26, and no delays were en- 
countered in obtaining this type of cover 
for payment of those imports which have 
been authorized at the “D. P.” rate. 

The establishment by the Exchange 
Control Commission of a so-called “agri- 
cultural dollar,” for the liquidation of the 
proceeds of certain agricultural exports to 
the United States and other countries 
with which Chile maintains free trade 
relations (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 17), should provide an additional 
$2,000,000 of “D. P.” exchange annually, 
but this will be at the expense of export- 
draft availabilities, the aggregate amount 
of which will be decreased by a like sum. 

The amount of export draft exchange 
was insufficient, and the average delay 
involved in securing this type of ex- 
change for payment for imports was 
4 to 5 weeks. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Peas: Export Standards and Control 
Regulations Established.—The classifica- 
tion and nacking of peas in Chile for ex- 
portation has been made subject to Gov- 
ernment control and regulation by a de- 
cree (No. 367) of February 27, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, March 15, 
1941, Santiago. These regulations pro- 
vide for the classification of peas, toler- 
ance in grading, amount of humidity per- 
mitted, packing, marking, and inspection 
for export. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Budgets Approved.—The 
1940-41 budget of the Iquique-Pintados 
Railway for 7,248,989 pesos was approved 
on March 8 by the Ministry of Fomento, 
while the budget of the Chilean Section of 
the Arica-La Paz Railway amounting to 
21,714,160 pesos was approved by the 
same Ministry on March 21. Both rail- 
ways are State-owned. 

Employees of Arica-La Paz Railway 
Given Bonus.—A bonus of 1 month’s sal- 
ary or wages was given to all employees 
of the Arica-La Paz Railway (Chilean 
Section) who had been employed for 1 
full year or more on December 31, 1940. 
The decree of the Ministry of Fomento 
authorizing this bonus was published 
February 21, 1941. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Governmental aids in Manchuria to 
encourage expansion of agricultural pro- 
duction this year consists of increases in 
the control prices for staple products and 
the continuation of bounty payments for 
earlier fall deliveries of crops. How- 
ever, control methods last year resulted 
in considerably lower production than of- 
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ficially published estimates, and deliv- 
eries to the market were greatly below 
official expectation. 

Regulations have been revised to per- 
mit seasonal workers from North China 
to carry out or remit 250 Manchurian 
yuan from season’s earnings, as com- 
pared with 60 last year. Agricultura] 
wage rates, however, have been reduced 
one-half in order not to attract labor 
from industry to farms. This may also 
discourage the entry of seasonal migra- 
tory labor. A new 5-year plan for Man- 
churia which may be effective this fall 
involves removal of the surplus popula- 
tion in Japanese villages intact to loca- 
tions in Manchuria. This plan envisages 
greater production of beans, wheat, rice, 
sugar beets and certain other crops. 


Rice Crop Outlook Favorable 


Winter wheat crops in China do not 
appear promising, as they are being af- 
fected by insufficient moisture in the 
Tientsin and Tsinan areas and excess 
moisture in the lower Yangtze regions, al- 
though eastern Shantung and Hankow 
report favorable conditions. In the lat- 
ter area the rice-crop outlook also is 
favorable. In Canton the first silk crop 
is unusually small, as is the output of 
foodstuffs. 

The Chinese National Government in 
its program for increased foodstuffs 
production throughout Chinese-con- 
trolled areas has allotted Yunnan Prov- 
ince 170,000 yuan for administrative 
purposes. In Kwangtung, progress is be- 
ing made in the utilization of idle land 
and the diversification of crops for war- 
time self-sufficiency. Other regulations 
include penalties for hoarders of food- 
stuffs, particularly rice, wheat, and other 
cereals. 

Prices of staple commodities in Shang- 
hai reached record high levels early in 
May, as the result of intensive specula- 
tion and hoarding, but now show signs of 
receding due to the action of International 
Settlement authorities in importing rice 
from the south for sale to the public at 
cost. However, prices are still exorbi- 
tant, and the outlook is unfavorable. 
Buying power of the masses in the lower 
Yangtze region, which is now partially 
embraced in the yen bloc, is greatly be- 
low prehostilities normal, though there is 
some unexpendable cash on hand owing 
to the restriction on imports of manufac- 
tured goods from Japan and from 
Shanghai. 


Anshan Steel Industry Develops 


Labor and coal shortages continue tv 
hamper production in major industries 
of Manchuria. It was necessary to im- 
port 50 percent more coal from North 
China this year, principally for the Showa 
Steel Works, as one of its two new blast 
furnaces at Anshan has started opera- 
tions and the other is scheduled to start 
in June. 


Shanghai Cotton Mills Active, 


Flour milling in Manchuria was vir- 
tually at a standstill during April, and 
Tientsin flour and cotton mills are still 
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operating at one-half of their capacity. 
In Tsingtao textile mills are operating at 
40 percent capacity, and only one small 
egg-picking plant is working. In Shang- 
hai Chinese cotton mills continue full 
operations, but are experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining shipping space for raw-cot- 
ton supplies from abroad. Dyeing mills 
and metal-manufacturing plants are also 
being hampered by the inability to ob- 
tain dyestuffs and raw materials, as sup- 
plies from the United States have dwin- 
dled and prices have risen. Other in- 
dustries hampered by a shortage in sup- 
plies are Japanese vegetable-oil pressing, 
cigarette, and flour-milling industries, 
which are working at fractional capacity. 


Costs of Housing Greatly Increased 


Housing construction costs in Man- 
churia are more than two and one-half 
times as high as in 1937 because of in- 
creased costs of labor and materials. In 
Tientsin there has been considerably less 
building activity in the concession areas. 
In Shanghai, building permits in the In- 
ternational Settlement totaled nearly 
10,000,000 yuan, or a little more than 
$500,000—only a fraction of the 1937 
level. In this area, costs are several times 
the prehostilities level, and current con- 
struction is mostly housing. 


Yunnan-Szechwan Railway Has 
Begun Operations 


Sixty percent of the materials neces- 
sary for the completion of the Yunnan- 
Burma railway is to be obtained from 
British sources, it is reported, the re- 
mainder to be covered by credits from 
the United States. Construction of this 
railway is expected to be resumed shortly 
from Burma. The Yunnan-Szechwan 
Railway began regular operations on 
April 1 over the completed 60-mile por- 
tion of the road northeastward from 
Kunming. The Yunnan-Burma highway 
is functioning continuously, and a new 
commission composed of Burmese, Chi- 
nese, and American members has taken 
over its control with the object of acceler- 
ating truck traffic and making arrange- 
ments for refueling along the highway. 


North Manchuria's Spring Prospects: 
Price and Labor Problems Adversely 
Affect Agriculture 


Weather conditions, with heavy snows 
over most of Manchuria, have been fa- 
vorable for good crops in that great 
northern region in 1941, but reduced soy- 
bean and wheat acreages are expected by 
traders unless official prices are raised. 
April spring planting loans are forecast 
by the Agricultural Cooperative Associa- 
tion at 150,000,000 yuan, and a subsidy of 
30 percent of the total cost is to be granted 
farmers planting 20 hectares or more to 
rice. Farm implements have not been 
selling well. 

Effective February 1, the Kirin Provin- 
cial government promulgated new stand- 
ard wages for farm labor for the spring 
sowing, summer weeding, and autumn 
harvesting seasons. These wages are re- 
garded as somewhat lower than those 
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prevailing in 1940—possibly designed to 
prevent the drainage of labor from indus- 
try. That the new wage scales (ranging 
from highs of 1.75-1.90 yuan to lows 
of 1.15-1.30 yuan per day) will attract 
labor from North China is unlikely. 

Of the 1940 soybean crop, estimated 
by trade circles at 3,000,000 metric tons, 
only about 1,400,000 tons are thought to 
have been marketed up to March 31, de- 
spite extension to that date of a subsidy 
of 2.32 yuan per picul for bean deliveries. 
These figures indicate a crop collection 
of only 47 percent as against the official 
claim of 70 percent. 


Manchurian Wheat-Crop Estimates 
Reduced 


Trade circles are inclined to reduce the 
Official 1940 wheat-crop estimate of 877,- 
000 tons to 650,000 tons, of which the 
monopoly wheat company is thought to 
have collected no more than 342,000 
tons—leaving 308,000 tons still in the 
hands of growers, or moved out of the 
country through irregular channels (that 
movement, however, is much less than in 
1940, by reason of more rigorous border 
control). Of the 1940 wheat collected, 
162,000 tons have still to be released by 
the wheat monopoly to millers, who ex- 
pect to receive most of it gradually, 
though it is not yet known to what ex- 
tent wheat will have to be exported to 
Japan. 

The goal for 1941 North Manchurian 
timber production has again been set at 
8,000,000 cubic feet—an indication that 
that output was not achieved in 1940. 
An increase of 30 percent over 1940 is ex- 
pected in the tonnage of timber freight 
on North Manchurian rivers this season. 


Manchurian Freight and Passenger 
Rates Advance 


Increased passenger and freight rates 
for motor transport as from April 1, and 
for steamer transport on the Sungari 
River as from its opening to spring traf- 
fic, are expected to increase the revenues 
of the South Manchuria Railway Co.’s 
Motor Transport Bureau by 3,000,000 
Manchurian yuan over 1940, and of its 
River Traffic Bureau by 900,000 yuan. 
The new uniform passenger rates for 
river transport throughout North Man- 
churia are 30 percent higher than previ- 
ous rates. Despite these anticipated 
increases in revenues, river freight ton- 
nage is expected to drop from 500,000 
tons in 1940 to 440,000 tons in 1941, or by 
12 percent, notwithstanding an increase 
in timber tonnage of 30 percent and in 
cereals of 10 percent. Other important 
goods show a decline of 20 percent, and 
sundry freight commodities of 10 percent. 


Manchuria’s Substitute-Motor-Fuels 
Program Progresses 


Forty Harbin buses are being equipped 
with firewood gas generators from Japan, 
and by the end of 1941 it is planned that 
20 percent of all buses and trucks in 
“Manchukuo” will be operating on such 
substitute fuels as coke, charcoal, fire- 
wood, or Chalainor coal, a grade too poor 
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for other industrial uses. Vehicles (ex- 
cept those privately owned) are to receive 
subsidies up to 400 yuan for installing 
substitute fuel burners, but not more 
than 50 percent of the cost. 

Under a second 5-year road-building 
Plan, the Pinkiang Provincial govern- 
ment is pushing to completion (1) the 
Harbin-Mutankiang highway to the 
southwest; (2) the Harbin-Chiamussu 
road to the northeast; (3) the Harbin- 
Acheng-Yuahua-Kirin highway to the 
south; and (4) the Harbin-Paichuan- 
Peian road to the north. 


Manchurian Industrial Output Cur- 
tailed by Raw-Material Shortages 


Because of the shortage of soybean de- 
liveries, Dairen mills have been forced to 
shut down almost completely, and Harbin 
mills are operating at 70 percent or less 
of capacity. In February, 10 out of 13 
Harbin bean mills operated for a com- 
bined total of only 157 days, producing 
238,650 beancakes as against 435,823 in 
the same month of 1939 and 15,000 in 
1940. The Harbin plant of the Manchuria 
Oil Milling Industries recently purchased 
machinery to solidify bean oil by the hy- 
drogenation process, and is experiment- 
ing with the admixture in wheat flour of 
20 percent soybean flour. 

In 1941, to date, the wheat monopoly 
is reported to have delivered only about 
180,000 tons of wheat to millers, an 
amount sufficient to produce about 6,000,- 
000 bags of flour. Wheat held in the 
interior by farmers, estimated at 308,000 
tons, will probably be milled for their own 
consumption. In view of the curtail- 
ment of illicit wheat movements, most of 
the 1940 wheat crop is expected to be 
milled in Manchuria, in one way or an- 
other, except for shipments to Japan. 
These cannot be ascertained because ex- 
port statistics are now unavailable. 

The Japan-Manchuria Flour Mill of 
Harbin is expecting shortly to receive 
governmental permission to plant wheat 
in North Hsingan Province, using modern 
agricultural machinery in an effort to 
overcome inadequate wheat deliveries. 
The project envisages placing 10,000 hec- 
tares under cultivation within 10 years. 


Sugar Expansion Program Planned 
in Manchuria 


In 1941. it is hoped to increase by 7 
percent the 1940 beet-sugar acreage of 
22,400 hectares, and the yield by from 
10 percent to 15 percent, through a cash 
and fertilizer subvention to farmers. 
(The sugar yield from the 1940 sugar- 
beet crop has been variously reported as 
from 12 percent to 17 percent.) The 
1940 sugar-output estimate of 25,809 
tons—produced by three factories witn 
a maximum capacity of 5,000 to 17,009 
tons each—seems too high, but a goal 
of 33,700 tons has been set for 1941 sugar 
production. 


North Manchuria’s Flax Acreage and 
Coal Output to be Increased 


In 1940, about 62,000 hectares of North 
Manchuria were reported to have been 
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planted to flaz, yielding about 3,000 met- 
ric tons of textiles. For 1941, flax acre- 
age is to be increased to about 80,000 
hectares, with an anticipated output of 
7,950 tons of cloth. The 1940 yield of flax 
was roughly 400 to 500 kin per cultivated 
hectare (probably the new Manchurian 
“kin” of 500 grams). 

The Manchuria Collieries Co. is ex- 
pected to increase its 1941 coal output by 
50 percent, assigning 80 percent of the 
increase to North Manchuria, and em- 
phasis in the expansion program is to 
be placed on the Hoakang and Mishan 
mines. However, the 1940 program for 
the expansion of cOal production appears 
to have been a conspicuous failure, and 
the outlook for 1941 is by no means en- 
couraging, in consequence of the labor 
shortage and other factors. 


Financial Conditions in North 
Manchuria Easy 


Bank credits in North Manchuria in 
the March quarter were generally easy 
and collections prompt. Since January 
1, the averages of notes and currency 
issued by the Central Bank of “Man- 
chukuo” has ranged from a high in the 
week of February 1 of 954,000,000 Man- 
churian yuan to a low of 888,000,000 yuan 
by mid-March. At the end of February, 
the balances of Harbin banks showed 
Slight declines, both in deposits and 
credits, as compared with the preceding 
month. The North Manchurian whole- 
sale and cost-of-living indexes for Feb- 
ruary registered slight increascs over 
January but were, respectively, 16 per- 
cent and 33.44 percent higher than in 
February 1940. 

In North Manchuria, wheat flour, 
sugar, and bread are still rationed; rice 
may not be sold to Chinese; bean oil is 
irregularly rationed to the native popu- 
lation; and wheat-flour allotments to 
foreign nationals through their consu- 
lates have been discontinued. Certain 
districts north of Harbin are reported to 
have been without flour even during the 
Chinese New Year holidays. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—The Chi- 
nese national yuan firmed again on the 
Shanghai open market during the week 
ended May 16, by reason of speculative 
selling of United States dollars in reac- 
tion to the convoy issue in the United 
States, American shipping in the Red 
Sea, and political developments in France. 
However, short covering and rice pur- 
chases held the price of “fapi” within 
limits. The market for United States 
dollars remains largely oversold. 

Interbank spot sold on May 16 at the 
rate of $US0.05'!40, with high during the 
week of $US0.05%. and low of $US0.0514. 
May and June delivery sold for the same 
as spot. Bank of Japan yen exchanged 
for Chinese yuan at the rate of 1 for 2.08 
yuan, military yen 1 for 2.38, and Hua 
Hsiang notes 1 for 1.82. 

For the first time, Chinese banks in 
Shanghai, emulating the practice of for- 
eign banks in that city, are requiring 
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their depositors to pay a service charge 
of 2 yuan per month if balances are be- 
low 500 yuan; however, there is no charge 
if no withdrawals are made during the 
month. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—At Tientsin, 
Chinese yuan were quoted on May 16 at 
$US0.051540, compared with $0.0554, on 
May 9. Tientsin Federal Reserve Bank 
yuan exchanged for Chinese yuan at the 
rate of 1 for 2. 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Programs.—In Central China 
repairs are reported to be completed on 
the Hankow-Ichang, Wuchang-Tayeh, 
and Wuchow-Kinkow highways. Thirty 
thousand laborers are reported at work 
on the Yunnan-Sikang highway, which is 
expected to be completed by June 1941 
and which will connect the Yunnan and 
Szechwan road systems. 

The National Transport Control Bu- 
reau has opened offices in Kunming and 
inspection stations along the southwest- 
ern highways. A steady increase in vol- 
ume of highway transport in the south- 
west is reported, particularly over the 
Yunnan-Burma road. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


While business continued active 
throughout most of the Republic in April, 
there was evidence indicating that the 
economic upsurge following the signing 
of the Inter-American Coffee Convention 
in the fall of 1940 was beginning to level 
off. The Bogota stock market showed 
some signs of weakness. Also, there were 
a few complaints from merchants re- 
garding slower sales-—which lessened the 
general optimism previously prevailing 
in business circles. 

Contributing to the slowing of the eco- 
nomic tempo was the growing difficulty 
experienced by both merchants and in- 
dustrialists in obtaining deliveries from 
foreign suppliers—this situation being 
sufficiently serious to have led the ex- 
change authorities, on May 3, to an- 
nounce that a wide range of products 
could be imported from countries for- 
merly subject to compensation on the 
same terms as similar products are im- 
ported from the United States. 


Sales Levels of Major Commodities 


General sales levels on the north coast 
and in Bogota were off slightly as com- 
pared with March, while those in Cali and 
Medellin were about the same as in the 
previous month. Reports from Bucara- 
manga and Cucuta indicate that sales 
were generally poor in April. 

Foodstuffs and drug sales were normal 
in all commercial districts; hardware 
sales were off slightly in Bogota, normal 
in Barranquilla and Medellin, but re- 
stricted by poor stock assortment in 
Cali; construction continued active in 
Medellin, but all commercial districts re- 
ported rising prices for construction ma- 
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terials. Complaints regarding deliveries 
and United States export-license re- 
fusals for iron and steel products were 
general. Automotive sales in all sections 
of the Republic were reported as quiet. 

Stocks were generally low and ill as- 
sorted, especially as concerns hardware, 
construction materials, and other iron 
and steel products. 


Domestic Production Booming 


All lines of domestic industry contin- 
ued to operate at the high levels char- 
acterizing recent months, textile mills 
Still being behind in deliveries. A strike 
at the principal Bogota brewery closed 
the plant between April 2 and April 17, 
and settlement was reached on the basis 
of a 7% percent wage increase. 

Foreign collections continued to be met 
satisfactorily. In general, domestic col- 
lections were fair to good—a decided im- 
provement as compared with the situa- 
tion existing a few months ago. 


Conditions Affecting Main Agricultural 
Products 


Coffee prices declined slightly in April 
but reacted during the early part of May, 
Medellin being quoted in New York at 
15 cents per pound on May 5, 1941, as 
compared with 85, cents at the beginning 
of May 1940. Manizales quotations were 
145g and 8% cents, respectively. Ex- 
ports in April amounted to 432,132 60- 
kilogram sacks, bringing total exports 
Since July 1, 1940, to 3,687,067 sacks as 
compared with 3,052,015 sacks during the 
same period in the preceding season. 

The northern Colombian cotton crop 
has been completely harvested and is es- 
timated at 1,000,000 arrobas of 12.5 kilo- 
grams each of seed cotton, or almost 
twice last year’s crop. 

Reports indicate the _ possibility of 
sugar imports’ being resumed. If these 
reports are confirmed, it may be neces- 
sary to revise the 1941 estimates of local 
production (between 1,130,000 and 1,300,- 
000 sacks of 50 kilograms each) reported 
in November. 

Conditions in the Santa Marta banana 
districts continued unsatisfactory. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Receipts during 
the 4-weeks period ended April 26 
amounted to $US7,497,000 compared with 
$7,460,000 during the preceding 4 weeks. 
Receipts for the year up to April 26 
were $2,012,000 greater than in the same 
period in 1940. However, with the Amer- 
ican coffee quota being rapidly exhausted, 
the exchange outlook, save for the pos- 
sibility of foreign credits, is not quite as 
favorable as was the case in February 
and March. 

The Stabilization Fund in April dis- 
counted class II, III, and IV applications 
approved in February and will discount 
March approvals during May. 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Passenger Fares and Serv- 
ices —For the information of American 
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businessmen contemplating trips in 
northwestern South America, certain 
facts regarding highway transport have 
recently been ascertained. A daily bus 
service is operated between Bogota and 
Cucuta, Colombia in each direction; fare: 
6 pesos One way. The through fare from 
Bogota to Caracas, Venezuela, is said to 
be approximately 30 pesos. Private 
motorcars may be engaged for the trip 
petween Bogota and Caracas, and costs 
are generally subject to bargaining. The 
trip takes from 4 to 5 days, and the cost 
might be about 175 pesos. 

There is no regular bus service between 
Bogota and Cali. One may either hire 
a car or take a seat in a jitney, but the 
latter requires several changes. By rail 
and automobile the fare is trom lo to 25 
pesos. It is not believed that established 
services are available from Cali to Quito. 
Here again it is necessary to bargain with 
chaucteurs having cars for rent. Definite 
information is not available on the cost, 
but, as it is a 2 or 3 day trip, it is assumed 
that this will run about 120 pesos. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The rate for un- 
controlled exchange was slightly higher 
during the week ended May 5 than in the 
previous week. No cause for appre- 
hension is felt, however, among bankers 
or businessmen, as there appears to be 
plenty of exchange available at the un- 
controlled rate if the Exchange Control 
Board does not release exchange rapidly 


enough. 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance.—Budgetary rev- 
enues collected during the period January 
1 to April 26 totaled 25,891,000 pesos, 
compared with 27,962,000 pesos in the 
corresponding period of 1940, according 
to preliminary figures released by the 
Treasury Department. 

The decline does not, it is believed, re- 
flect a weakening of the economic situa- 
tion, which, if anything, appears to be 
more satisfactory than during the equiva- 
lent period of 1940. It is due to other 
factors, among which are the following: 
(1) The heaviest decline occurred in cus- 
toms revenues which decreased by 1,722,- 
000 pesos. This drop is largely the result 
of the progressive increase in the United 
States share of Cuba’s imports, as im- 
ports from the United States are dutiable 
at lower, preferential, duty rates than 
those from other countries. (2) In De- 
cember 1940 the Government cbtained 
from the local affiliate of an American 
oil company an advance of 2,000,000 pesos 
against further duties and other imposts 
on petroleum products. During the 
period January 1-April 26, 1941, a total 
of 949,000 pesos representing duties and 
other charges payable by the company 
mentioned was not credited to budgetary 
revenues but applied toward the repay- 
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ment of the advance. (3) Collections for 
the 1940 period, moreover, included some 
400,000 pesos representing 75 percent of 
all funds on deposit in tax appeals and 
similar proceedings, which were covered 
into the Treasury under a provision of 
the Emergency Tax Law of December 
20, 1939. There were no corresponding 
extraordinary receipts during the 1941 
period. 

The fact that the decline in revenues 
compared with last year totaled 2,071,000 
pesos as of April 26, as against 2,757,000 
pesos as of April 12, indicates a marked 
improvement recently in revenue collec- 
tions. 

Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the 1941 period totaled 24,988,000 
pesos, against 25,087,000 (including 603,- 
000 pesos extra credits voted) during the 
corresponding 1940 period. There was, 
therefore, a budgetary surplus on April 
26, 1941, of 903,000 pesos, compared with 
2,875,000 pesos on the same date last 
year. 

Proposed Taxes to Prevent Budgetary 
Deficit—No action was taken by Con- 
gress during the fortnight ended April 
26 on the pending bill to modify the'tax 
system. The Minister of Finance, in a 
statement to the press on April 24, ex- 
pressed doubt that Congress would ap- 
prove the bill in the near future and 
hinted at the possibility of a downward 
adjustment in budgetary expenditures 
effective July 1, 1941, after the expira- 
tion of the second quarterly extension of 
the 1940 budget. 

The Economic Advisory Commission, 
which drafted the tax bill, estimated that 
it would produce additional revenue at 
the rate of 7,300,000 pesos per annum. 
It will be recalled that the President in 
his February 28 message to Congress 
recommending the enactment of tax 
measures to prevent an anticipated bud- 
get deficit, said that the 1941 deficit 
would otherwise total about 9,500,000 
pesos, which would be increased to 
19,500,000 pesos if the fiscal provisions 
of the new Constitution were enforced. 

If the Economic Advisory Commis- 
sion’s estimate is correct, the proposed 
tax measures would produce about 608,- 
000 pesos additional revenue per month. 
Inasmuch as more than 4 months of 1941 
have already elapsed and as early action 
by Congress on the bill does not appear 
to be indicated, it is evident that the 
proceeds therefrom will not suffice to 
cover the anticipated 1941 budget deficit. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Permits Required for Trade Be- 
tween Occupied and Unoccupied Zones.— 
Effective February 15, 1941, transporta- 
tion of goods and specified foodstuffs may 
take place between the occupied and un- 
occupied zones in France only with a 
special permit issued by the appropriate 
bureaus competent for provisioning the 
country, according to Nachrichten fiir 
Aussenhandel, Berlin, February 13, 1941. 
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Requirement of Special Licenses on 
Imports of Most Japanese Goods Into 
France and French Colonies Removed.— 
The requirement that imports of most 
Japanese goods into France and French 
colonies must be accompanied by special 
licenses (certificates), visaed by the 
French consular authorities or French 
commercial attaché in Japan, has been 
removed by a decree of January 30, 1941, 
published in the French Journal Officiel 
on February 6. 

[See ComMMERCE Reports of May 13 and 


August 19, 1939, for previous announcements 
about this requirement.] 


Fresh Citrus Fruits: Import Duties 
Temporarily Suspended.—The French 
import duties on fresh lemons, sweet and 
bitter oranges, mandarines, and clemen- 
tines has been temporarily suspended by 
a decree of March 27, 1941, published in 
the Journal Officie! of March 28. 

Gifts for National Relief and Red Cross 
Exempted From Import Duties and 
Taxes.—Articles imported into France, 
addressed to the “Secours National” 
(National Relief) or the French Red 
Cross, were exempted from import duties 
and from taxes collected by the customs 
authorities, by a decree of December 1, 
1940, published in the Journal Officiel 
on December 29. 

Flax: Export Premium Increased for 
Current Year—The amount of the 
premium on exports of flar from France 
was increased from 1.04 francs to 1.50 
francs per kilogram of fiber, for the flax 
year 1940-41, by an order of January 3, 
1941, published in the Journal Officiel on 
January 5, 1941. 

Flaxseed: Import Quota Allotted to 
Belgium.—An import quota of 7,000 met- 
ric tons has been granted for flaxseed 
from Belgium, by an order of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of January 11, 1941, according 
to Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
January 23. 

Automobiles: Partial Rebate of Pro- 
duction Tax Discontinued—The pay- 
ment of a rebate of 150 francs per 100 
kilograms of the production taxes on au- 
tomobiles exported from France has been 
discontinued, since no measures were 
taken to prolong the decree of June 17, 
1938 (which provided for the rebate) , be- 
yond December 31; 1940, according to 
Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
January 21, 1941. 

Shellfish and Live Plants: Export Per- 
mits Required in France and Algeria.— 
Fresh or preserved oysters, crustaceo, 
mussels, and other shellfish have been 
added to the list of commodities subject 
to export permit in France and Algeria, 
by a French decree of March 21, 1941, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
March 25. 

Live plants, not specially mentioned in 
the customs tariff, were added to the 
above list by a decree of March 15, 1941, 
published in the French Journal Officiel 
on March 19. 

{COMMERCE REpPortTs for September 28, 1940, 


announced the requirement of export permits 
for a wide range of goods. ] 
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Deep-Sea Fish: Export Premium Dis- 
continued in France and St. Pierre and 
Miquelon —The export premium of 890 
francs per 100 kilograms, paid upon the 
exportation of products of deep-sea fish- 
ing from France and from St. Pierre and 
Miquelon since April 12, 1932, was discon- 
tinued on December 31, 1940, since no 
measures were taken to prolong it, ac- 
cording to Nachrichten fiir Aussenhan- 
del, Berlin, January 21, 1941. 

Saccharine: Use in Foodstuffs and Bev- 
erages Authorized in the Colonies —The 
provisions of the French decree of April 
24, 1940, authorizing the use of saccharine 
in the preparation of specified foodstuffs 
and beverages, were applied in the French 
decree of January 16, 1941, published in 
the Journal Officiel of January 25, 1941. 


French West 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Agricultural Machines and 
Implements Exempted from Import Duty 
and Surtar—A number of agricultural 
machines and implements have been 
added to the list admitted into French 
West Africa without payment of import 
duty and surtax, by an order of Decem- 
ber 15, 1940, published in Les Cahiers 
Coloniaux, Marseille, March 8, 1941. 

The machines added to the list are 
cookers, mixers, heaters, and peeling 
drums for palm fruit; fodder presses; sep- 
arator-sieves with shakers for cotton 
seeds; delinters; smoke-producing ap- 
paratus to combat grasshoppers; and 
smokers or fumigators for bees. 

Import and Export Sales Tax Revised 
in Mauretania.—The sales tax applicable, 
with certain exemptions, to imports and 
exports in the French West African col- 
ony of Mauretania, was increased on all 
imports and on specified exports, by an 
order of November 21, 1940, published in 
the Journal Officiel of French West 
Africa of January 1, 1941. 

The new ad valorem rates, based on 
official valuations or on the invoice value 
increased by one-fourth, are as follows 
(former rates in parentheses): On im- 
ports, 5 (4.5) percent—and on exports of 
gums, 4 (3.5) percent; of oil seeds, 3.5 
(2.25) percent; of vegetable oils, 3 (2.25) 
percent; and of other products, 4.5 (4.5) 
percent. 

[See Commerce Reports of November 5, 
1938, for announcement of previous changes. | 

Used Sacks Exempted From Import 
Duty and Surtar Upon Reimportation.— 
Sacks used for the exportation of prod- 
ucts grown in French West Africa were 
exempted from import duty and surtax 
upon reimportation into that colony, 
under prescribed conditions, by an order 
of the High Commissioner published in 
Les Cahiers Coloniaux, Marseille, March 
8, 1941. 

Hydraulic Lime and Cement: Importa- 
tion Subject to Declaration of Intended 
Use.—Importers of hydraulic lime and 


cement into French West Africa are re~ 
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quired to submit a declaration to the 
governor of the colony, immediately after 
unloading, showing the nature and quan- 
tity of the shipment, and whether it is to 
be used by the importer for public works 
and the like, or to be put on sale—by an 
order of February 15, 1941, published in 
the Journal Officiel of the colony and 
effective March 1, 1941. 

Peanuts of 1939-40 Harvest: Export 
Sales Tax Reduced in French Sudan.— 
The export sales tax in Sudan, French 
West Africa, on peanuts of the 1939-40 
harvest has been reduced from 3 percent 
to 1.25 percent ad valorem, by an order 
of February 15, 1941, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French West Africa 
of March 1. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
29, 1941, for announcement of a previous 
increase in this tax.] 

Essence of Orange: Export Standards 
of Quality and Packing Revised in French 
Guinea.—Regulations governing the qual- 
ity and packing of essence of orange ex- 
ported from the colony of Guinea in 
French West Africa were revised by an 
order of January 15, 1941, published in 
Les Cahiers Coloniaux, Marseille, March 
8, 1941. 


{An announcement of the establishment 
of these regulations in 1937 appeared in Com- 
MERCE Reports for January 28, 1939.] 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 
Steel-Industry Developments 


The cartels of the German heavy steel 
industry have been continued for another 
year until June 30, 1942, by decision of 
the individual organizations, according to 
the Frankfurter Zeitung of April 17, 
1941. The last extension had been made 
at the end of 1939, anticipating the ex- 
piration of the 10-year period of the vari- 
ous organizations on January 31, 1940. 
The extension at that time was accom- 
plished voluntarily only in part, some of 
the most important cartels having been 
continued compulsorily by order of the 
Reich Minister of Economics because 
complete agreement of the members was 
not obtained. The present voluntary ex- 
tension to June 30, 1942, covers all sub- 
sidiary cartels, including the head or- 
ganization, the Deutsche Rohstahlge- 
meinschaft, as well as the sales cartels 
covering pipes and rolled products, but 
not wire—the negotiations with the wire 
cartel still continuing. 

The most important change from the 
previous situation is the adherence of 
the steel works of Lorraine and Luxem- 
burg to the German steel cartels. The 
Luxemburg plants were admitted with a 
fixed quota, but the quota for the Lor- 
raine works is still under discussion. The 
industries of Austria and East Upper Si- 
lesia having previously been taken in, 
the entire steel industry of the Greater 
Reich is now comprised in the steel car- 
tels. The Austrian and Lorraine subsid- 
iaries of the State-owned Herman Goer- 
ing Werke are also members of the steel] 
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organization, while the Salzgitter plants, 
based on the domestic ores, are expected 
to join when the facilities for the manu- 
facture of rolled products are completed. 


Price Control for Women’s Hats 


The extent of the German price-con- 
trol system is illustrated by the April 2 
order of the Price Commissar, providing 
for reduction in the retail prices of 
women’s hats—a 10 percent cut for hats 
priced at 15 to 30 marks and one of 20 
percent for hats priced at 30 to 50 marks, 
These reductions are to be based on the 
current maximum prices. 

Retail establishments must obtain the 
permission of the price-control authori- 
ties for the sale of hats selling above 40 
marks each at retail. A similar permit 
is to be obtained by retail stores for a 
charge exceeding 30 marks for the mak- 
ing of women’s hats, including the trim- 
mings, or of more than 20 marks for 
alteration, including trimmings. The 
price-control authorities are authorized 
to make exceptions when necessary. 

{For a full discussion of “Price Control in 
Germany—Policy and Technique,” see the 
two special articles in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 26 and May 3.] 


Exchange and Finance 


Reich’s Tax Receipts, Public Debt, and 
Indicated Expenditures, 1940-41; Current 
Spending Rate Near _ 80,000,000,000 
Reichsmarks Annually.—The Reich’s tax 
receipts for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1941, and a forecast of receipts from 
various sources for 1941-42, as revealed 
by Assistant Minister of Finance Rein- 
hardt, were published in the German 
press of May 14. Herr Reinhardt stated 
that actual tax receipts in 1940-41 
amounted to 27,200,000,000 reichsmarks, 
compared with an original estimate of 
25,000,000,000 and actual receipts in 
1939-40 of 23,580,000,000 reichsmarks. 
Tax receipts for 1941-42 are forecast 
at 30,000,000,000 reichsmarks. In addi- 
tion, Herr Reinhardt estimates yields 
of 5,000,000,000 reichsmarks in adminis- 
trative revenues (from State-owned en- 
terprises, fees, etc.) and 1,400,000,000 
from the special war contributions im- 
posed on municipalities. Thus, total rev- 
enues from Reich sources except loans in 
1941-42 are estimated at 36,400,000,000 
reichsmarks. 

At the same time, Herr Reinhardt 
stated that the Reich debt on March 31, 
1941, was about 90,000,000,000 reichs- 
marks. This amount represents an in- 
crease of about 38,000,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1940-41 and an increase of about 
10,500,000,000 in January-March 1941. 
Thus, with actual tax receipts of 27,- 
200,000,000 reichsmarks, wartime con- 
tribution of German communes and 
other miscellaneous revenues previously 
estimated at 3,000,000,000, and disclosed 
borrowings of 38,000,000,000, the total 
amount admittedly available from Reich 
sources alone for expenditures during 


1940-41, the first full wartime fiscal 
year, was more than  68,000,000,000 
reichsmarks, 
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If borrowings continue at the recent 
rate of 10,500,000,000 reichsmarks quar- 
terly, or 42,000,000,000 for the year, and 
are added to Herr Reinhardt’s estimates 
of other revenues from Reich sources for 
1941-42, amounting to 36,400,000,000, ex- 
penditures of Reich-raised funds will 
reach 78,400,000,000 reichsmarks in the 
current fiscal year. This total does not 
include amounts expended in the occu- 
pied countries, which are borne by those 
countries, nor the increase in clearing- 
account debts. (In his statements, Herr 
Reinhardt estimated the “matricular” 
contribution of the Protectorate Bohe- 
mia-Moravia and contributions by occu- 
pied countries for the costs of occupation 
at more than 3,600,000,000 reichsmarks. 
This estimate apparently does not include 
the amount paid by France, which has 
been at an annual rate of 7,200,000,000 
reichsmarks.) 

Herr Reinhardt’s statement reports 
1940-41 receipts from property and turn- 
over taxes, including income taxes and 
war surtax, at 20,200,000,000 reichsmarks 
(17,400,000,000 in 1939-40) and from con- 
sumption taxes and customs, including 
war excise tax on beer, tobacco, and 
sparkling wines, at 7,000,000,000 (6,100,- 
000,000 in 1939-40). 

The statement also gives an estimate of 
100,000,000,000 reichsmarks as the pres- 
ent national income of Germany. 

Public Debt Increased 3,697,000,000 
Reichsmarks in January.—The Reich’s 
total disclosed indebtedness increased by 
3,697,000,000 reichsmarks during Janu- 
ary, to 83,190,000,000 at the end of the 
month. The long-term and short-term 
debts on January 31 amounted to 44,773,- 
000,000 and 38,417,000,000 reichsmarks, 
respectively, showing long-term borrow- 
ings of 1,792,000,000 and short-term bor- 
rowings of 1,905,000,000 during the 
month. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcohol: Monopoly Equalization Tar 
Increased.—_The German monopoly 
equalization tax on imports of unde- 
natured spirits has been increased from 
454 reichsmarks to 554 reichsmarks per 
100 liters of pure alcohol, while the 
equalization taxes on spirituous beverages 
and other alcoholic products taxable on 
a weight basis have been proportionally 
increased, by an order of the Alcohol 
Monopoly of March 27, 1941, published in 
the Reichszollblatt A of March 31 and 
effective from April 1, 1941. 

Insecticides: Use of Arsenicals in Vine- 
yards Restricted —Compounds and prep- 
arations containing arsenic cannot be 
used as spray or dusting insecticides, 
etc., in vineyards in Germany after June 
30 of any year, by the terms of an ordi- 
nance of April 2, published in the Reichs- 
gesetzblatt I No. 38 of April 8, 1941, and 
now effective. 

Slovakian Goods Duty-Free on Impor- 
tation into Bohemia-Moravia and Sude- 
tenland.—Most goods of Slovakian origin 
are now duty-free on importation into 
the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia or 
the Sudetenland District, for consump- 
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tion or processing in those areas—by a 
German Ministry of Finance ordinance 
of March 26, 1941, published in the 
Reichsgesetzblatt I No. 35 on March 31 
and effective from April 1, 1941. 

German Match Monopoly and Match 
Taxes Applied in Bohemia-Moravia.— 
The German Match Monopoly Law, in- 
cluding the monopolization of imports, 
has been made effective in the Protec- 
torate of Bohemia-Moravia from April 
1, 1941, by an ordinance of March 25, 
published in the Reichszollblatt A of 
April 1, 1941. Monopoly rights covering 
exports have not been applied, however. 

At the same time, the German match 


taxes replaced the Czechoslovakian 
match taxes in that area. 
Grenada 


Exchange and Finance 


No Exchange Available-—Virtually no 
dollar exchange is available for any 
purpose. 


Guadeloupe 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Surtazres Imposed on Sugar, Rum, and 
Colonial Products—Additional taxes 
have been imposed in Guadeloupe on 
sugar, rum, and exported colonial prod- 
ucts, effective January 1, 1941, by a 
French decree-law of November 8, 1940, 
published in the French Journal Officiel 
of November 12, 1940. 

These taxes are: 67 percent of the 
principal of the manufacturing tax on 
sugar, 62 percent of the principal of the 
manufacturing tax on rums and tafias, 
and 50 percent of the principal of the 
export duties on all of the crude products 
of the colony. 

| Additional taxes of from 5 to 20 percent 


of the export duties have previously applied 
to certain products. | 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


The Easter holidays and the presiden- 
tial election of April 15, 1941, combined 
to make commercial activity dull during 
April, and little improvement in trade 
was expected until after the presidential 
inauguration on May 15. 

The present Haitian coffee crop, which 
has now been entirely harvested, 
amounted to 20,000,000 Kilograms, and it 
is believed that the 1941-42 crop will be 
about 23,000,000. Shipments of coffee 
from April 1 to 15 were slightly above 
similar shipments of a year ago, the Ca- 
nadian market taking Haitian coffee in 
a sizable quantity for the first time. 

Cotton exporters have been actively 
seeking new markets. During the first 2 
weeks of April, 249,698 kilograms of cot- 
ton were shipped to Colombia, and it is 
reported that Japan has contracted to 
purchase approximately 5,000 bales of 
Haitian cotton, The present cotton crop 
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is estimated to be about 3,500,000 kilo- 
grams—somewhat higher than last year’s 
exports, which totaled 3,105,000 kilo- 
grams. The carry-over last year was ap- 
proximately 250,000 kilograms. 

During the first 2 weeks of April, 1,524 
metric tons of raw sugar were shipped to 
the United States, and Great Britain 
purchased 5,000 tons for later delivery. 

During the period April 1-15, 1941, 
106,473 stems of bananas were shipped, 
a considerable increase over the 74,168 
stems exported from Haiti April 1-15, 
1940. The sigatoka disease is reported to 
by spreading throughout the country, 
particularly among the plantings of the 
Haitian farmers. Rejections of fruit of- 
fered for export continue to be high in 
consequence of this disease. 

Sisal shipments during the first 15 days 
of April 1941 amounted to 269,402 kilo- 
grams, compared with 44,063 kilograms 
exported during the similar period in 
1940. It is reported that 23,000,000 kilo- 
grams of sisal will be produced in Haiti 
during 1941, or equal to the full capacity 
of sisal mills now operating. One of the 
largest producers of sisal on the island 
is now contemplating enlarging his fac- 
tory inasmuch as field production is now 
greater than the factory’s capacity. 

The total value of imports during 
March 1941 was $731,000, exceeding those 
of March 1940 by $197,000. Export 
values exceeded import values by $450,000. 
The United States continues to be the 
main source of Haitian imports. 

Total collections on hand as reported 
by the leading bank in Haiti as of March 
31, 1941, were $370,073. Past-due col- 
lections, which are included in total col- 
lections on hand, amounted to $171,526. 
Current loans and discounts payable in 
Haiti totaled $1,043,339 on April 18, 1941. 
Past-due loans and discounts amounted 
to $21,319 as of April 18,1941. The total 
amount of currency in circulation as of 
April 19, 1941, including gourde notes, 
nickel, and copper, was reported to be 
$2,546,000, a slight increase over the 
amount reported in circulation in March. 

Credit terms continue to be “tight,” 
and collections are “retarded.” 


Hawaii 


Economic Conditions 
Consumer Purchasing at High Level 


Expanding retail trade, strengthening 
of raw sugar prices, increased pay rolls, 
and steadily mounting employment were 
outstanding factors during April, accord- 
ing to a radiogram from the office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Honolulu, May 14. Consumer pur- 
chasing is probably at the highest level 
in the Islands’ history, and the outlook 
seems favorable for a continuation of 
this situation. 


Sugar and Pineapple Industries 
in Better Position 


Stronger sugar prices, together with 
plans for the practice of economy in the 
industry wherever possible, promise an 
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improved financial position for sugar 
companies this year. Shipments of raw 
sugar to the mainland during the first 4 
months of 1941 totaled 280,360 short tons, 
compared with 276,080 tons in the corre- 
sponding months last year. 

The pineapple industry appears in ex- 
cellent condition, both financially and 
physically. Shipments of canned fruit 
and juice amounted to 7,750,000 cases in 
the first 4 months. 


Other Business Indexes Reflect 
General Improvement 


Trading on the Honolulu stock ex- 
change during April totaled $331,570, 
compared with $234,200 in the same 
month last year, while bank clearings 
increased by well over $10,000,000 to $48,- 
946,000. The estimated value of new con- 
struction, exclusive of Federal projects, 
in the city of Honolulu during the first 
4 months of 1941 was $4,323,300 against 
$3,689,000 for the same months in 1940. 
Real-estate transactions totaled $5,319,- 
000, a gain of nearly $1,000,000. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


The shortage of shipping facilities con- 
tinued during March and was reflected in 
sharply advanced freight rates and a ris- 
ing level of prices. The future trade out- 
look appeared uncertain, though the 
general trade position was active. 

The merchandise trade in February 
1941 amounted to HK$93,300,000, com- 
pared with HK$95,200,000 in February 
1940, a decrease of 2 percent. This de- 
cline is attributed to a 10-percent fall in 
exports, counteracted in part by a 4.3- 
percent rise in imports, although the ex- 
tension of export and import control over 
a number of commodities may have been 
a contributing factor. 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Control Extended to 
Additional Products—The Government 
of British India has extended the import 
license control to a wide range of addi- 
tional products from non-Empire sources, 
by an order published in the Gazette of 
India May 10, 1941, according to a recent 
dispatch from Calcutta. 

Import licenses are now required for 
the following additional products, ex- 
cept for shipments dispatched on through 
consignment to India before May 10, 
1941: 

Lard, bacon, and ham; butter and 
cheese; milk, condensed or preserved; 
vegetables, fresh, dried, salted, or canned; 
certain vegetable oils; coffee; canned fish 
and other canned foodstuffs; starch and 
farina; cOcoa and chocolate, other than 
confectionery; fruit juices and beverages; 
wines and spirits; vinegar in casks; isin- 
glass; cement; certain mineral oil; rosin; 
certain paints and varnishes; leather 
and leather articles; books (except educa- 
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tional) , prints, engravings, and pictures 
(except photographs) ; oilcloth and floor 
cloth; certain glass and glassware; elec- 
tric-light bulbs; metal lamps and parts; 
cutlery; typewriters and parts; sewing 
machines and parts; electric fans and 
parts; photographic apparatus (except 
cinema) ; and brushes. 

[For announcements concerning products 
previously subject to import license control 
in British India, see COMMERCE REPORTS of 
June 1, 8, and 15, 1940, and Forricn Com- 


MERCE WEEKLY Of November 2, 1940, Janu- 
ary 11, and 18, 1941.] 


Jamaica 
Economic Conditions 


Business activity in Jamaica was well 
maintained throughout April. Banana 
deliveries were up to expectations, and the 
circulation of money in the country dis- 
tricts was greater during the sugar-grind- 
ing season. Other economic factors 
show little prospect of improvement, 
though the prices of ginger, cocoa, and 
pimento are higher than a month ago. 
In many of the country districts, growing 
crops are reported to be suffering from 
lack of rain. Supplies of native food- 
stuffs, however, continue adequate. 

Collections were better than during re- 
cent months, but it is doubtful whether 
the improvement was anything more 
than the result of a seasonal increase in 
the circulation of money. They are, 
therefore, still to be classed as slow. 
Credits are easy. 

Exports of bananas to April 26, 1941, 
amounted to 1,556,216 stems, while dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1940 they 
amounted to 696,919 stems. Up to the 
present, nearly two-thirds of the banana 
deliveries have not been exported, but 
for all accepted deliveries the Govern- 
ment price of 3s. per count bunch is being 
paid. 

Considerable anxiety is felt in Jamaica 
over the expansion of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry in Canada through action of 
Provincial governments. Canada is the 
natural market for Jamaican, as well as 
other British West Indian, sugar, and if 
that market is seriously curtailed it will 
be extremely difficult if not impossible to 
find other adequate outlets. A conference 
of British West Indian sugar interests 
is to be held in Jamaica in June to study 
the situation. 

Conditions are good for this year’s 
Sugar-grinding season, and the sucrose 
content of the cane is reported to be 
higher. 

Exports to the end of March were val- 
ued at £631,024, compared with £507,261 
during the first quarter of 1940—the total 
increase corresponding approximately to 
the greater banana shipments during the 
1941 quarter-year. Exports of dyewood 
extracts dropped from £36,564 to £8,393: 
shipments of rum rose from £57,743 to 
£80,709. Other items show little change. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange-——The exchange rate for 
sight drafts on New York continues at 
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$4.01 to the pound. Exchange for im- 
ports from the United States is limited 
to goods for which import licenses have 
been granted. There is no delay, by rea- 
son of exchange conditions, in remit- 
tances in payment of goods for which 
import licenses have been granted. 

Dollar exchange for purposes Other 
than imports is tightly restricted. It is 
allowed for travel only when the journey 
is for urgent business reasons, necessary 
medical attention of a nature which can- 
not be had in Jamaica, or for other pur- 
poses considered necessary by the 
Finance Board. Exchange is not al- 
lowed for education of a nature obtain- 
able in Jamaica. For other purposes it 
may be granted when in the opinion of 
the Finance Board it is necessary. 


Japan 


Economic Conditions 


Economic developments in Japan dur- 
ing April centered around Government 
efforts to increase the country’s produc- 
tive capacity, combat inflationary trends, 
and encourage savings among the people 
in order to absorb the heavier volume of 
national bonds. Efforts to increase the 
supply of raw materials, coal, and power 
for defense industries, and reduce re- 
auirements of peacetime plants, were in- 
tensified. 

Important events in the field of foreign 
relations were the imposition of addi- 
tional trade restrictions by a number of 
countries, which, it is believed, will be 
detrimental to Japan’s foreign trade; 
signing of the Soviet-Japanese neutrality 
pact and the trade and navigation agree- 
ment between Japan and French Indo- 
china, expiring December 31, 1943. (For 
further details of the agreement with 
French Indochina, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 17, 1941 p. 288). This 
agreement, together with the Thailand. 
French Indochina Treaty, signed in 
Tokyo on April 9, was hailed by the Japa- 
nese press as a concrete step toward es- 
tablishment of Japan’s “co-prosperity 
sphere” in Greater East Asia through 
“peaceful means.” Arrival of the Ger- 
man economic mission in Tokyo on April 
26, with the announced intention of con- 
sidering ways and means of strengthen- 
ing general political and economic rela- 
tions between Germany and Japan, was 
another significant development. 


Price-Control Systems Revised to Check 
Inflationary Trend 


In view of the stronger upward tend- 
ency in commodity prices, the Govern- 
ment decided to revise its price’ control 
and price-fixing system and to readjust 
official prices in order to combat the 
inflationary trend. The luxury ban 
was tightened by adding several ar- 
vicles to the list of commodities no longer 
vo be produced for sale in the domestic 
market. New maximum prices were fixed 
on other commodities and strict warn- 
ings issued to dealers against breaking 
regulations. The higher price trend was 
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evidenced by a 1.2 percent gain over 
March in the April retail price index of 
the Ministry of Commerce. 


Raw-Silk Exports to United States 
Well Maintained 


The raw-silk market was _ sluggish 
throughout April, with prices declining 
about 80 yen during the month, owing 
partly to the slump in New York prices. 
Unofficial estimates indicate that exports 
of raw silk to the United States since 
July 1940 totaled 241,000 bales and ex- 
ports to other countries amounted to 
only 12,400 bales, representing an in- 
crease of 3,000 bales in shipments to the 
United States but a decline of 38,000 bales 
in exports to other areas, compared with 
the same period a year earlier. 


Control Measures Advanced for 
Machinery and Power Industries 


Machinery manufacturers submitted a 
plan to the Department of Commerce and 
Industry for the establishment of a dou- 
ble-control system over the entire ma- 
chinery industry. The control organiza- 
tion would be established for 15 branches 
of the industry, bringing them all under 
one parent association. 

The Ministry of Communications has 
adopted a policy of equalizing illumina- 
tion charges in all parts of the country 
by fixing electric power rates in accord- 
ance with conditions existing in each dis- 
trict. Press reports indicate that power 
distribution control will be enforced by 
the spring of 1942, despite all opposition. 


Methods Devised for Increasing Produc- 
tion of Metals and Minerals 


A special drive, sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment, is to be made in May, June, and 
July to increase production of metals and 
minerals. Five thousand mines will be 
affected. Priority will be given in the 
distribution of food, tools, and other ne- 
cessities to the mines during this term. 

The Jron and Steel Control Associa- 
tion, cha:ged with the coordination of 
the efforts of manufacturers to increase 
output, was formally inaugurated during 
April. The object of this organization 
is to speed up production in both Japan 
and Manchuria in order to attain self- 
sufficiency in iron and steel. 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange—The foreign-ex- 
change market was dull throughout 
April, with the yen-dollar rate un- 
changed at $0.23%4, and the yen-ster- 
ling rate at 1 shilling 2 pence. Some ap- 
prehension prevailed over the decline in 
the sterling-dollar rate, but no change 
was made in local official rates. 

Financial Developments.—The note is- 
sue of the Bank of Japan totaled 4,229,- 
021,000 yen on April 1, but declined to 
4,066,349,600 yen by the end of the 
month. Japan’s national debt at the 
end of April totaled 32,253,000,000 yen, 
an increase of 405,000,000 yen compared 
with April and 6,961,000,000 yen compared 
with April 1940. In addition, rice notes 
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totaled 689,000,000 yen and silk notes 
146,000,000 yen. 

The bond market was dull, with total 
issues for April, including 400,000,000 yen 
worth of national bonds, reaching only 
685,000,000 yen, a decline of 448,000,000 
yen compared with March but a gain of 
92,000,000 yen over April 1940. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service Suspended.—Par- 
cel-post service from the United States 
to Madagascar and Dependencies has 
been suspended until further notice, ef- 
fective May 9, 1941, according to a no- 
tice published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin on May 13. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Manufactures: Excise Taxes 
Doubled.—A surtax, equal to the existing 
excise tax, has been applied on imported 
and domestic tobacco manufactures sold 
in the Netherlands, by an order of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1941, published in the Verorden- 
ingsblad No. 10 of March 13 and effective 
from April 1, 1941. 

In the case of cigarettes, the new sur- 
tax supersedes a previous excise surtax 
of one-tenth, so that now excise and sur- 
tax each amount to 50 percent of the 
legal retail sales price. 

Bread: Certain Pure-Food Require- 
ments Suspended.—Certain requirements 
concerning the composition and marking 
of bread sold in the Netherlands, con- 
tained in the “Commodities” (Pure Food) 
Act of 1935, have been suspended during 
the application of bread rationing and 
other emergency measures, by a February 
26 order of the Department of Social 
Affairs, published in the Staatscourant of 
March 12, 1941, and effective from March 
13. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Labor Conscription Rigorously En- 
forced.—Conscription of labor for em- 
ployment within the Netherlands, effec- 
tive February 28, 1941, was provided for 
in a decree by the Reich Commissioner of 
the Occupied Netherlands Territory, pub- 
lished in Verordeningenblad of March 3, 
1941. Refusal to comply with this ordi- 
nance, or action in contravention of it, 
will be punishable in ordinary cases by 
imprisonment for 6 months and in seri- 
ous cases by imprisonment for 1 year. 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Continues Available. — The 
exchange rate continues at 1.905 florins 
to the dollar. Dollar exchange in un- 
limited amount is available for imports 
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from the United States, and no delays in 
remitting are experienced. Sale of ex- 
change for purposes other than imports 
is severely restricted, and each applica- 
tion to buy exchange for other purposes 
must go before the financial commission 
for approval. Each case is decided on its 
merits; however, exchange for the pay- 
ment of services considered reasonable 
and necessary such as premiums on in- 
surance policies, vacation and business 
travel, etc., is usually made available to 
the applicant. 


Norway 


Exchange and Finance 


Transfer of Overdue Interest —At the 
time of signing the new trade and clearing 
agreement with Sweden (see below), the 
Norwegians declared themselves, in prin- 
ciple, prepared to transfer, by way of 
clearing, overdue interest on Norwegian 
loans issued in Swedish crowns, now in 
default. So far as the transfer of inter- 
est on other Swedish financial claims is 
concerned, certain necessary preliminary 
investigations must be made, whereupon 
negotiations are to be resumed. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Clearing Agreement Con- 
cluded With Sweden.—A new trade and 
clearing agreement between Norway and 
Sweden has been concluded in Stockholm 
on April 8, 1941, according to an an- 
nouncement of April 10 from Stockholm. 

By the terms of this agreement, which 
is to remain in effect during the calendar 
year 1941, Norway is to export to Sweden 
goods valued at about 60,000,000 crowns 
($14,400,000) , while Sweden, in return, is 
to ship goods having a total value of 
about 55,000,000 crowns ($13,200,000). 

Among the Norwegian exports will be 
fish to a value of 9,000,000 crowns; ni- 
trate fertilizers, 20,000,000 crowns; mo- 
lybdenum, zinc, and aluminum, about 
8,000,000 crowns. Swedish exports will 
be composed of iron and steel valued at 
18,000,000 crowns, machinery 9,000,000 
crowns, and, in addition, Sweden has also 
contracted to deliver 10,000 metric tons 
of grain, 500 tons of canned pork, 1,000 
tons of sugar, 2,000 tons of sirup, and 
2,450 tons of peas and beans. 

The prospective imports from Norway 
correspond to the average figure of the 
years prior to the war, while Swedish 
shipments to Norway will be consider- 
ably smaller than during the pre-war 
period. Part of the reduced figure for 
Swedish exports is attributed to the fact 
that the sale of new ships to Norway has 
practically ceased. 

The 5,000,000 crowns by which Swedish 
imports from Norway will exceed exports 
to that country are intended to cover 
costs of freight, etc. 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—During the week 
ended May 3 exchange was available only 
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in limited amounts, and prior permits for 
imports were held down to what the Ex- 
change Control Department deemed ne- 
cessities. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation —The foreign-ex- 
change department of the Central Re- 
serve Bank reported a steady though rel- 
atively small increase in the supply of 
dollars over the demand during the fort- 
night ended May 3. The exchange re- 
serve of this institution did not decline 
even though a fairlYlarge sum was with- 
drawn for extraordinary Government ac- 
quisitions abroad. The commercial banks 
were able to cover promptly all of the 
mercantile dollar obligations with the 
exception of a few large accounts to- 
ward which partial amounts were set 
aside daily. Exports of cotton, sugar, 
wool, minerals, and metals were the chief 
source of dollar exchange. 

Sterling exchange was still difficult to 
obtain, but there are expectations that 
£120,000 to £130,000 will come into the 
market during May. This represents the 
remainder of the £300,000 allotted by 
the British at the beginning of the year 
for cotton purchases. However, it is es- 
timated that pending payments in that 
currency total about £200,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Fine for Improper Declara- 
tion of Goods in Consular Invoice Modi- 
fied.—The Peruvian customs fine for im- 
proper declaration of goods in the con- 
sular invoice covering shipments to that 
country was changed from 5 percent ad 
valorem to twice the amount of the im- 
port duty, by a decree of April 24, 1941, 
effective the following day, according 
to a report of April 26. This penalty is 
applied in cases where imported goods 
are found upon examination to «differ 
substatially from the declaration made in 
the consular invoice, and is designed to 
guard against loss of revenue from such 
incorrect declarations as may serve to 
prejudice correct customs appraisal of 
the goods. 

Pharmaceutical Specialties: Registra- 
tion of New Products Temporarily Sus- 
pended.—The registration of new im- 
ported pharmaceutical specialties in Peru 
has been suspended, pending a revision 
of the existing regulations governing the 
importation and sale of these producis, 
by a resolution of April 16, 1941, accord- 
ing to an announcement in the Lima 
press. However, the resolution provides 
that special authorization may be granted 
for the registration of new products 
which are universally known by reason 
of their unquestionable therapeutic 
properties. 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
29, 1941, for announcement of the Peruvian 
commissions appointed to investigate the 
trade in pharmaceutical products. ] 
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PhilippineIslands 


Economic Conditions 


Business is seasonally quiet, the only 
important development during the past 
2 weeks being the continued spectacular 
advance in prices of copra and coconut 
oil. Quotations on both commodities 
have risen steadily since recent active 
demand from Japan, China, and Russia, 
and have now reached the highest levels 
in more than 4 years. 

This improvement, however, is not re- 
flected in other major commodity mar- 
kets. Sugar prices remain stationary, 
and abaca prices are considerably lower, 
while rice quotations are only fraction- 
ally higher. 


Exchange and Finance 


Emergency Expenditures.— Plans for 
heavy expenditures for defense and other 
emergency purposes are contemplated by 
the Government. If carried out, it is feli 
that an inflationary boom may follow. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice and Corn: Exportation Prohib- 
ited.—Exportation of rice, palay (un- 
husked rice), and corn has been pro- 
hibited by executive order published in 
the Official Gazette of April 1, 1941. The 
President of the Commonwealth is stated 
to have taken this step on the grounds 
of a national emergency. Prior to the 
order there was very active demand for 
Philippine rice on the Shanghai market, 
where an acute shortage was reported. 


Reunion 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service Suspended.—Par- 
cel-post service from the United States to 
Reunion (Bourbon) Island has been sus- 
pended until further notice, effective May 
9, 1941, according to a notice published 
in the United States Postal Bulletin on 
May 13. 


Spain 
Transport and Communication 


Ojos Negros-to-Sagunto Railway 
Placed in Operation.—The Ojos Negros- 
to-Sagunto Railway has now been placed 
in operation, and a daily service of a sin- 
gle freight train has been inaugurated. 
This railway is 204 kilometers long and 
was constructed primarily for the pur- 
pose of hauling iron ore from Ojos Negros 
to the blast furnaces at Sagunto. During 
the Spanish civil war about 60 kilometers 
of its rails were destroyed, as well as a 
substantial part of its rolling stock. 
Through the resumption of its services, 
the reopening of the reconstructed blast 
furnaces at Sagunto has been made pos- 
sible. 
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Sweden 


Exchange and Finance 


Public-Debt Rise.—The national debt 
of Sweden totaled 5,095,000,000 crowns on 
April 30, showing an increase of 202,000,- 
000 during the month. 

This new total represents an increase 
of 577,000,000 crowns in the public debt 
during the first 4 months of 1941 and 
1,842,000,000 since April 30, 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Clearing Agreement Con- 
cluded With Norway.—See Norway. 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beer: Special Tar on Imports and Do- 
mestic Product Doubled—The Swiss tax 
on imported and domestic beer has been 
increased from 0.06 franc to 0.12 franc 
per liter (or bottle, etc.), by an order of 
March 29, 1941, published in the Feuille 
Officielle Swisse du Commerce of March 
31, 1941, and effective from the following 
day. 

New Tolerance for Silk and Rayon in 
Cotton, Linen or Woolen Cloth Estab- 
lished.—Swiss customs officials have an- 
nounced that, beginning April 1, 1941, 
imports of cotton, linen, and woolen cloth 
containing ornamental threads of silk or 
rayon will not be subject to the higher 
duties applying to silk fabrics if the silk 
or rayon does not exceed 20 percent of 
the weight of the material. This an- 
nouncement was published in the Feuille 
Officielle du Commerce on March 31, 
1941. 

[Formerly, a similar tolerance of 8 percent 
was allowed for silk or rayon in cloth for 
garments. | 


Saccharine: Limited Use in Beverages 
Permitted. —Saccharine may now be used 
in various nonalcoholic beverages for sale 
in Switzerland, to the extent of one- 
fourth or the sugar formerly so used 
(without special labeling), by terms of a 
Department of Interior order of January 
9, 1941, published in the Recueil des Lois 
Fédérales of January 15, 1941, and un- 
derstood to have become effective at onc. 

Margarine: Compulsory Admizxture of 
Starch No Longer Required.—The above 
order has also canceled the requirement 
that potato, rice, or wheat starch be 
added to margarine sold in Switzerland 
to facilitate its identification as such. 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Licensed Im- 
ports.—The rate for sight drafts contin- 
ued at a premium of 20% percent. 
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Exchange is available only to cover im- 
portations from the United States that 
have been licensed by the Control Board 
under the Defense (Finance) Regula- 
tions. At the present time the policy of 
the Board is reported to be to decline to 
issue licenses for such importations un- 
less they are considered war necessities 
and the commodities cannot be obtained 
from sources within the British Empire. 

No deliuys are reported in connection 
with approved remittances. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Lists of Unions Controlling 
Exportation and Importation of Specified 
Products——Revised lists of the unions 
controlling the exportation or importa- 
tion of specified products, recently estab- 
lished or reorganized in Turkey under the 
provisions of decree No. 2/13094 of March 
19, 1940, and decree No. 2/13220 of April 
3, 1940, respectively, have been issued by 
the Turkish Ministry of Commerce as of 
January 13, 1941, according to Nachrich- 
ten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, February 
6 and 15, 1941. 

Exports and imports of specified prod- 
ucts may be made only by members of 
the union handling such products. 

{See COMMERCE Reports of June 22 and 29, 


1940, for announcement concerning these 
unions. | 


Union of 


South Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


New Budget Shows Heavy War Expen- 
diture—The Union budget for the year 
ending March 31, 1942, was presented to 
Parliament on March 12, 1941. Esti- 
mated revenues are £73,640,000 and esti- 
mated expenditures £130,949,000, of 
which the loan fund will provide £57,- 
309,000. ‘These compare with estimated 
revenues of £59,377,000 and estimated ex- 
penditures of £128,047,206 for the three 
war budgets of 1940-41. 

The total amount allocated to National 
Defense is £72,000,000, as compared with 
£14,000,000 in the original estimates for 
1940-41 and £60,000,000 as provided in 
the supplementary budgets for that year. 
The ability of the Union of South Africa 
to finance unaided the rapid expansion 
of its armed forces and to equip them to 
a large extent from its own industrial re- 
sources is ample proof of the fiscal and 
economic strength of the country. The 
budget position of the Union has been 
very satisfactory for several years, with 
increasing revenues and substantial sur- 
pluses which have permitted annual re- 
ductions in the funded external sterling 
debts. During the past year they were 
reduced £7,960,000 while at the same time 
three internal loans yielded £29,180,000 
from public subscriptions. Money is 
cheap and plentiful in the Union. 
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During 1941-42 total expenditure from 
the Revenue Account for national de- 
fense will be £28,800,000 and for all other 
purposes £44,840,000. The chief items in 
the latter figure are provincial adminis- 
trations, public-debt service, pensions, 
justice, posts, telephones, and telegraphs, 
and agriculture and forestry, including 
assistance to farmers. 

From the loan account of £57,309,000, 
the principal expenditures are £43,200,000 
for defense and £14,109,000 for other pur- 
poses such as capital outlays for railways 
and harbors, public works, expansion of 
the telephone system, land settlement, 
housing, roads, loans to the Provinces, 
and assistance to farmers. 

The Minister of Finance announced 
that the Income Tax Acts have been 
consolidated to provide a more equitable 
incidence of assessment, greater restric- 
tion of tax avoidance by companies, and 
authority for the imposition of the new 
taxes on nonresident shareholders and on 
undivided profits. ‘These measures, to- 
gether with the increased tax on excise 
profits, are expected to yield £3,905,000. 
It is anticipated that the gold mines will 
contribute additional taxes of £2,200,000 
and the diamond mines will pay an addi- 
tional £10,000. Customs and excise will 
supply £2,275,000 through increases in 
the rates of import duty and excise taxes 
on imported gasoline and domestic motor 
fuel, cigarettes and cigarette tobacco, 
beer, and the newly imposed sales tax 
on new passenger automobiles. This new 
taxation is an increase of £8,390,000 over 
that of the preceding year. 

It is improbable that South African 
imports of essential commodities from the 
United States will be reduced much by 
the provisions of the new budget. Of the 
products affected by the increases in cus- 
toms and excise duties, the only ones im- 
ported from the United States in substan- 
tial quantities are gasoline and passenger 
automobiles, upon which the new sales 
tax of 1 penny per pound weight applies 
to cars assembled in South Africa as well 
as to completed vehicles exported to this 
country by American manufacturers. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Angola-Union of South Africa Most-Fa- 
vored-Nation Trade Agreement Signed.— 
A trade agreement providing for most- 
favored-nation treatment in customs tar- 
iff and internal tax matters between An- 
gola and the Union of South Africa was 
signed in Cape Town on March 28, 1941, 
by representatives of the Governments of 
Portugal and the Union. 

The Union Government reserves the 
right to give preferential treatment to 
the British Empire countries—and the 
Portuguese Government the right to ac- 
cord such treatment to Madeira, the 
Azores, and the Portuguese colonies. In 
a special article the Union also excludes 
from most-favored-nation treatment spe- 
cial advantages accorded or to be ac- 
corded to the Rhodesias, the Protectorate 
of Bechuanaland, and the Colony of 
Mozambique. 
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The agreement further provides for 
most-favored-nation treatment in regard 
to taxes or other charges levied by the 
State or any local authority or body in 
connection with the internal distribution, 
sale, consumption, or processing of prod- 
ucts after importation. 

In regard to licensing of or quantita- 
tive restriction on exports both countries 
promise most-favored-nation treatment 
—and in the matter of the control of 
foreign exchange, a fair and equitable 
share in the allotment of such exchange. 

In a protocol, each party reserves the 
right during the present war to take, in 
good faith, any steps that may be neces- 
sary on the grounds of military expedi- 
ency or for safeguarding its vital interests. 

Angola reduces the import duty on 
coal from 3.5 percent ad valorem to 2 
percent ad valorem. 

The agreement also applies to the man- 
dated territory of South West Africa, and 
is subject to ratification. It comes into 
force 21 days after ratification and is sub- 
ject to 3 months’ notice of termination. 


U.5S.5.R. 


Economic Conditions 
Soviet Agriculture in 1941 


The plan for Soviet agricultural de- 
velopment in 1941 calls for an expansion 
of all crops and of the livestock herds, as 
well as a rise in yields of both crops and 
cattle. Sown area is to be increased by 
4,500,000 hectares over that planted in 
1940 by collective farms. The area in 
grains in the eastern oblasts, Siberia and 
Kazakhstan, is to be increased by 650,000 
hectares. Sowings of leguminous crops, 
peas, beans, and lentils, are also to be 
sharply increased, particularly in certain 
districts. Plantings of potatoes will rise 
by 750,000 hectares, with special em- 
phasis on districts now not self-sufficient 
in this crop, and in zones around towns 
and industrial plants. Increased pro- 
duction during 1941 is also planned for 
truck crops, and cotton, flax, hemp, sugar 
beets, and oil-bearing plants. To satisfy 
requirements for the planned increase in 
livestock on the collective farms, the 
planted area devoted to feedstuffs is to 
be increased by about 350,000 hectares 
over that in 1940. 

In 1941 the collective farms are ex- 
pected to add 1,200,000 hectares of virgin 
land to their holdings, and to clear and 
break that area. Mechanization of agri- 
culture will be increased in 1941 by the 
opening of 350 new machine-tractor 
stations, and 10,000,000 hectares more 
than in 1940 will have tractor and coOm- 
bine service. 

While during the last year and a half 
thousands of collective farms have gone 
into raising livestock for the first time, 
only 17 percent of them had on January 
1, 1941, the minimum number of head 
that the plan fixes as the goal for 1942, 
the end of the third Five-Year-Plan pe- 
riod; and there are still a large number 
that have reached only 60 percent of that 
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minimum; some have only one or two 
cows, and others nothing but young 
stock. The plan for 1941 calls for an 
increase of 19 percent in the number of 
large horned cattle, of 25 percent for 
cows, 24 percent for sheep and goats, and 
38 percent for hogs. Not only are num- 
bers to be increased; the yield of milk, 
wool, or meat is to be raised also, by 
breeding for higher standards, proper 
crossing, and more thorough care of 
animals—measures available to every 
collective. 

This year, for the first time, there will 
be crops from the new republics in the 
west, where all the Soviet measures of 
aid to the peasants will be applied, and 
where a number of new machine-tractor 
stations will be located. (From: Moscow 
Izvestia, February 5, 1941; official Soviet 
source.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Permit Required for Goods “In 
Transit”; Transit of Specified Products 
Prohibited.—A permit is required for all 
goods passing in transit through Soviet 
territory, by terms of an order of the 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade, 
dated March 18, 1941. An appendix to 
this order, dated March 19. contains the 
following list of goods the transit of 
which through Soviet territory is forbid- 
den: (1) armaments, munitions, and 
military equipment; (2) machine tools 
and machines designed for the manufac- 
ture of armaments, munitions, and air- 
craft; (3) explosives; (4) violent poisons; 
and (5) goods which are prohibited for 
importation into the U.S. S.R. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Iraq Accounts Blocked.—The United 
Kingdom Treasury has ordered all Iraq 
accounts blocked, and no payments or 
movements of securities may be made ex- 
cept with the permission of the Treasury. 
The only exception under the order is a 
general permit to bankers to honor drafts 
drawn under confirmed credits opened 
prior to May 9. These will be the only 
instruments that may be credited to a 
registered sterling account without spe- 
cial permission of the Treasury. 

Regulations re Payment for Exports.— 
Regulations have been issued providing 
that British exporters must not delay un- 
reasonably the sale of goods which they 
hold abroad, nor sell them for less than 
their proper value, or for payment in a 
manner other than that prescribed for 
the purpose in the regulations. Further- 
more, where goods have been lying abroad 
unsold for a certain period (normally 6 
months) the British Treasury may give 
directions to the owner to insure that 
they are sold or may require them to 
be handed over to the Treasury’s nominee 
for disposal. 

These provisions apply to goods shipped 
from any country in the sterling area at 
any time and lying in the country abroad 
to which the regulations apply (including 
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the United States), provided that they 
are under the control of a resident in the 
United Kingdom. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Goods Made Subject to Ex- 
port License.—Exports to any destina- 
tion of a variety of additional goods were 
made subject to export license by orders 
of the United Kingdom Board of Trade, 
effective April 24 and 30, according to 
the Board of Trade Journal, London, 
April 17. 

The goods made subject to individual 
export license as of April 24 are: 

Vitamins A, B,, and D (separately or ad- 
mixed). 

Vitaminized oil and emulsions and miz- 
tures thereof. 

Manufactures of mica. 

Mixtures of sulfur. 

Electric-cable-making machinery. 

Electric insulated (other than _ paper- 
insulated) wire and cable. 

Wire-drawing and wire- and cable-insulat- 
ing and covering machinery. 

Wireless receiving valves. 

Vegetable tanning materials. 


The following textile machinery and 
plant are subject to individual export 
license, effective April 30: : 

Knitting and hosiery machinery and plant. 

Machinery and plant of a kind used in the 
manufacture of artificial silk. 

Textile machinery and plant (including 
tertile-printing and finishing machinery and 
plant). 

Exports of Additional Key-Industry 
Chemicals Made Subject to License.— 
Exports to any destination of benzalde- 
hyde, benzoic acid and its salts and es- 
ters, phthalic acid and its salts and 
esters and phthalic anhydride were made 
subject to license by order of the United 
Kingdom Board of Trade, effective March 
31, 1941, according to the Board of Trade 
Journal, London, April 3. 

Open General Import License for Car- 
bon Black Revoked; Open Import License 
for Raw Rubber Amended to Include 
Crepe.—The open general license permit- 
ting the importation into the United 
Kingdom from any source of carbon black 
from natural gas or acetylene has been 
revoked by an order of the Board of 
Trade, effective March 13, 1941. From 
that date, individual import licenses will 
be required for imports of this product 
from any country. 

The announcement further states that, 
effective March 13 also, the open general 
import license for raw rubber is amended 
to include crepe rubber. The license now 
reads “Rubber, raw, including crepe; rub- 
ber latex; raw gutta-percha and balata; 
but not including reclaimed and waste 
rubber.” 


Uruguay 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Quota for Tin Plate from the 
United States—On April 30 there was 
announced an exchange quota for tin 
plate from the United States in an 
amount of $250,000, of which 80 percent 
will be at the controlled rate and 20 per- 
cent at the compensated rate. 


May 24, 1941 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Emulsions for Waterproofing Textiles: 
Import Duty Reduced.—Emulsions with 
a base of hydrate of aluminum, hydro- 
carbides and soapy fats in watery solu- 
tions of proteic materials, for use in 
waterproofing domestic textiles, have 
been included within the raw-materials 
section of the Uruguayan tariff, dutiable 
at 5 percent, plus a surtax of 4 percent, 
of the c. i. f. Montevideo value, by a reso- 
lution of March 14, 1941, according to a 
report of April 15, 1941. 

[These emulsions were not heretofore specifi- 
cally classified in the Uruguayan tariff, and 
were therefore dutiable at 31 percent plus a 


surtax of 21 percent of the c. i. f. Montevideo 
value. | 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


Because of the export control in the 
United States on exports of many ma- 
terials deemed vital to the welfare of 
Venezuela, the local Import Control Com- 
mission and the Central Bank of Vene- 
zuela recently ordered Venezuelan im- 
porters to submit, within the ensuing 10 
days, a list of their imports for the years 
1939 and 1940. With this information 
the Venezuelan Import Commission and 
the Central Bank expect to formulate a 
plan to allow importers of agricultural im- 
plements, spare parts and accessories, fer- 
tilizers, pumps, motors, insecticides, and 
building materials to import enough for 
their business for the remainder of 1941, 
on the basis of imports made during 1939 
and 1940. This same procedure may 
be adopted for other commodities. It is 
feared by businessmen that stocks now 
on hand will soon run too low for the 
normal average demand—which may 
prove unsatisfactory in many respects. 

During the past 30 days, sales have 
declined slightly, partly by reason of 
the restrictions on imports. In the in- 
terior of the country, conditions have not 
changed perceptibly, and they are ex- 
pected to remain unchanged in the near 
future. 

Exports of petroleum continued fairly 
satisfactory, though there is little devel- 
opment work on the part of the oil com- 
panies, especially in the Maracaibo re- 
gion—hence there has been no reem- 
ployment of workers in Venezuela. There 
were no exports of Venezuelan coffee dur- 
ing April. Exporters are making limited 
purchases of the new crop in view of the 
restricted export market, since the quota 
for entry into the United States has been 
filled and there is some uncertainty re- 
garding the governmental attitude on fu- 
ture bounty payments. 





Brazilian Manufacture of 
Enamelware 


Local retailers of household and hos- 
pital enamelware in Brazil report that 
the greater part of their sales products 
are manufactured in southern Brazil. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


PUBLIC NOTICE BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 


Trade Agreement Negotiations With 
ARGENTINA 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of 
Congress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” 
as extended by Public Resolution 61, ap- 
proved April 12, 1940, and to Executive 
Order 6750, of June 27, 1934, I hereby 
give notice of intention to negotiate a 
trade agreement with the Government of 
Argentina. 

All presentations of information and 
views in writing and applications for 
supplemental oral presentation of views 
with respect to the negotiation of such 
agreement should be submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in accordance with the announcement of 
this date issued by that Committee con- 
cerning the manner and dates for the 
submission of briefs and applications, 
and the time set for public hearings. 


CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13, 1941. 


PUBLIC NOTICE BY THE COMMITTEE 
FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Trade Agreement Negotiations With 
ARGENTINA 


Closing date for submission of briefs, 
June 12, 1941; closing date for appli- 
cation to be heard, June 12, 1941; pub- 
lic hearings open, June 23, 1941 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, in regard to the nego- 
tiation of a trade agreement with the 
Government of Argentina, of which no- 
tice of intention to negotiate has been 
issued by the Secretary of State on this 
date, shall be submitted to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information not later 
than 12 o’clock noon, June 12, 1941. 
Such communications should be ad- 
dressed to “Chairman, Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Com- 
mission Building, Eighth and E Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C.” 

A public hearing will be held beginning 
at 10 a. m. on June 23, 1941, before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in the hearing room of the Tariff Com- 
mission in the Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, where supplemental oral statements 
will be heard. 

Six copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be submitted, 
of which one copy shall be sworn to. Ap- 
pearance at hearings before the Com- 
mittee may be made only by those per- 


Act 


sons who have filed written statements 
and who have within the time prescribed 
made written application for a hearing, 
and statements made at such hearings 
shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 13th day of 
May 1941. 


E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13, 1941. 


PUBLIC NOTICE BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE 


Trade Agreement Negotiotions With 
URUGUAY 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of 
Congress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” 
as extended by Public Resolution 61, ap- 
proved April 12, 1940, and to Executive 
order 6750, of June 27, 1934, I hereby give 
notice of intention to negotiate a trade 
agreement with the Government of 
Uruguay. 

All presentations of information and 
views in writing and applications for sup- 
plemental oral presentation of views with 
respect to the negotiation of such agree- 
ment should be submitted to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information in 
accordance with the announcement of 
this date issued by that Committee con- 
cerning the manner and dates for the 
submission of briefs and applications, 
and the time set for public hearings. 


CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13, 1941. 


PUBLIC NOTICE BY THE COMMITTEE 
FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Trade Agreement Negotiations With 
URUGUAY 


Closing date for submission of briefs, 
June 12, 1941; closing date for appli- 
cation to be heard, June 12, 1941; pub- 
lic hearings open, June 23, 1941 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, in regard to the nego- 
tiation of a trade agreement with the 
Government of Uruguay, of which notice 
of intention to negotiate has been issued 
by the Secretary of State on this date, 
shall be submitted to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information not later than 
12 o’clock noon, June 12, 1941. Such 
communications should be addressed to 
“Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, Eighth and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 


A public hearing will be held beginning 
at 10 a. m. on June 23, 1941, before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in the hearing room of the Tariff Com- 
mission in the Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, where supplemental oral statements 
will be heard. 

Six copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be sub- 
mitted, of which one copy shall be sworn 
to. Appearance at hearings before the 
Committee may be made only. by those 
persons who have filed written state- 
ments and who have within the time 
prescribed made written application for 
a hearing, and statements made at such 
hearings shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 13th day 
of May 1941. 

E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13, 1941. 


Products on Which the United States Wil 
Consider Granting Concessions to AR- 
GENTINA and URUGUAY 


Lists of the products on which the 
United States will consider granting con- 
cessions to Argentina and Uruguay, un- 
less supplementary notice is later made, 
was issued in connection with the above 
announcements by the Department of 
State. Copies of both announcements, 
with lists and trade tables, may be ob- 
tained upon request from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, or 
from any of its district offices, as well 
as from the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information or the Department of State. 


(Continued on p. 356) 





Indian Market for Motion- 
Picture Cameras 


Potentialities for the sale of amateur 
motion-picture cameras and projectors 
in India are considered promising. Such 
equipment is not manufactured in India. 
Prior to the war, the United States fur- 
nished about 60 percent of the imported 
cameras and projectors. Approximately 
30 percent was received from Germany. 
Now that Germany is eliminated from 
the market, equipment from the United 
States is on a more favorable competitive 
basis. 

Exports from the United States in 1940 
to India amounted to 345 cameras (sub- 
standard gage, less than 35 millimeters, 
valued at $9,760. Projectors exported 
during that period numbered 394 silent, 
and 51 sound, with respective values of 
$12,700 and $12,339. 
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Automotive Products 


@ Canada.—tThe Canadian Motor Vehicle 
Controller announced on May 9, 1941, 
that he has ordered Canadian motor 
manufacturers to reduce their output of 
passenger automobiles substantially dur- 
ing the period April 1 to December 31, 
as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. The control system 
is elaborate and is based on a 20-percent 
reduction in the total amount of United 
States dollars required by each company 
for United States components. Manu- 
facturers can thus elect to produce a 
greater number of cheap cars which have 
a low United States dollar content, or a 
lesser number of cars with higher dollar 
content. The order does not apply to 
trucks, commercial vehicles, or cars or- 
dered by the Canadian Government for 
war needs. In addition, all motorcar 
manufacturers must obtain a _ license 
before May 31. 

™@ Denmark.—The Jensen Motor Com- 
pagni was established in Copenhagen re- 
cently to start production of a small elec- 
trically driven commercial vehicle of local 
design. The company estimates that it 
will be able to turn out approximately 
200 vehicles in 1941, but hopes to extend 
the capacity of the factory further if 
there appears to be sufficient demand for 
this new automobile, which bears the 
name “Jensen.” Its weight is 900 kilo- 
grams and it is able to carry a load of 
1,000 kilograms; its maximum speed is 
45 kilometers an hour. The chassis has 
been constructed so as to give an even 
pressure on all four wheels, thereby per- 
mitting the use of pasSsenger-car tires 
instead of the larger size truck tires, 
which are extremely difficult to obtain 
under present conditions. The price of 
the “Jensen” will be approximately 6,000 
kroner. (Based on German Official rate 
of exchange, 1 krone equals $0.20.) It 
is reported that the company does not 
consider building electrically powered 
passenger cars at the present time. 

—B Germany.—A temporary committee 
for the purpose of furthering close co- 
operation among the automobile indus- 





tries of Europe has been formed with 
headquarters in Berlin, according to the 
news agency, Dienst aus Deutschland. 
The present membership of the group 
includes Germany, Italy, and all of 
France, representing, it is said, approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the total continental 
European automobile production. The 
committee, which is sponsored by the 
general commissioner for the German 
motor-vehicle industry, held its first 
meeting in Berlin on May 6. 

It is reported that the committee will 

undertake to regulate production and to 
limit the number of models in an effort 
to lower manufacturing costs and thereby 
make the European cars competitive with 
those of American manufacture in over- 
seas markets. 
@ India.—Sales of tractors for agricul- 
tural purposes in the Calcutta area fell 
off about 15 percent in 1940 as compared 
with 1939, according to trade sources. 
The drop was due chiefly to the unsatis- 
factory situation of India’s sugar indus- 
try, as sugar plantations are normally 
the most important purchasers. Reports 
from Bombay, however, indicate that 
1940 sales in that area were about on a 
level with those of the previous year. 
Bombay importers are much concerned 
over the action of customs authorities 
at that port in changing the classifica- 
tion of tractors for tariff purposes. 
Under a recent decision, any machine 
having rubber tires and a speed of more 
than 6 miles an hour is now classed as an 
“industrial tractor” and is subject to an 
import duty of 10 percent ad valorem. 
Heretofore all farm tractors have been 
classified as agricultural machines and 
have been entered free of duty. 

Greatly increased sales of “industrial 
tractors” are reported in 1940 as com- 
pared with previous years, due to large 
purchases by the Government and the 
Army, but no figure are available. Gov- 
ernment business more than offsets any 
losses suffered by tractor dealers in the 
general agricultural field, in both Cai- 
cutta and Bombay. 

Sales of other American farm equip- 
ment were not particularly good in 1940. 
B@ Mezico.—Registrations of new motor 
vehicles in the Federal District of Mex- 
ico increased by 57 percent in the first 
3 months of 1941 as compared with the 
same period of 1940, or from 1,741 to 
2,739 units. New passenger-car Sales to- 
taled 2,379 units in the 1941 quarter as 
compared with 1,477 in the corresponding 
period of 1940, and trucks totaled 360 
and 264 respectively. All of the passen- 
ger cars registered were American, with 
the exception of 3 German and 1 Italian 
in the 1941 period, compared with 20 
German and 6 Italian in the 1940 quarter. 
No foreign trucks were sold in the first 
quarter of 1941, while seven German units 


were registered in the corresponding 
period of 1940. 

H@ New Zealand.—The New Zealand Gov- 
ernment on May 8, authorized the im- 
portation of truck chassis of 112- to 3- 
ton capacity, up to 100 percent of 1938 
imports. Indications are that some 4.,- 
000 truck chassis may be ordered shortly 
from American manufacturers. Certain 
firms formerly importing exclusively 
from England will be seeking agencies, 
as they control some portion of 1938 
quotas. 

HB Philippine Islands—The sale of auto- 
motive parts, accessories, and service 
equipment were somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory during the first 8 months of 1940, 
but the market later improved materially. 
There seems to be a potential market 
for garage and service-station equipment, 
but the volume of business would de- 
pend primarily on the effectiveness of 
sales-promotion methods. 

Sales of automotive replacement parts 
were exceptionally gocd in the latter part 
of 1940, since a large number of users 
were repairing equipment already in use 
rather than purchasing new vehicles. 
The market for accessories was fair but 
rather quiet, being limited to the more 
essential equipment, since curtailed buy- 
ing power did not permit extensive pur- 
chases. Business in garage and Sservice- 
station equipment was substantial, but 
was confined primarily to the larger 
firms, most of which supply their re- 
quirements direct from manufacturers in 
the United States. Smaller establish- 
ments reduced their purchases to a min- 
imum, owing to the prevailing business 
depression. 

Philippine Islands.—The year 1940 was 
unfavorable to the sale of motor 
vehicles. Factors contributing to this 
condition were the sharp decline in 
prices of major Philippine products 
and the marked increase in ocean 
freight rates, which materially ad- 
vanced local prices of imported vehicles. 
Imports of motor vehicles, according to 
unofficial statistics, included passenger 
cars totaling 2,849 units in 1940 as com- 
pared with 2,894 in 1939 and trucks to- 
taling 2,303 and 3,109, respectively. 
Actual sales numbered 2,708 passenger 
cars in 1940, as compared with 3,234 in 
1939; trucks, 2,259 and 2,917; and motor- 
cycles, 47 and 62. 

Local stocks of motor vehicles were 
fairly light at the beginning of 1940 but 
subsequently increased sharply and 
reached a peak at the close of the third 
quarter. Small imports combined with 
substantial sales during the last quarter 
to effect a considerable reduction in 
stocks during the fourth quarter, with 
the result that at the close of 1940 the 
total was somewhat below that at the 
beginning. 
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It is estimated roughly that total sales 
during 1941 will probably amount to 
4,000 to 4,500 motor vehicles, or a decline 
of 10 to 15 percent compared with 1940. 
@ Sweden—A decree effective May 5 
subjects all automobile traffic, and also 
the sale and use of lubricants, to licens- 
ing. No new producer-gas units will be 
permitted to be sold unless the owner 
proves necessity and a license is obtained. 
Licensing also applies to motorboats and 
motorcycles, but not to electric cars. 


Beverages 


Alcoholic 


B Bolivia—The war has resulted in a 
marked decrease in imports of alcoholic 
beverages, owing largely to the complete 
loss of sources for French wines and 
champagne and the increasing difficulty 
of obtaining Scotch whisky and Cognac 
from Great Britain. The difficulty in ob- 
taining Scotch whisky has increased de- 
mand for American rye whiskey, partic- 
ularly during recent months. Imports of 
whiskey from the United States in- 
creased from $850 in 1939 to $3,000 in 
1940, whereas imports from Great Brit- 
ain decreased in value during the same 
period from $31,000 to $16,730. 

Receipts from the United States will 
probably continue to increase, at least 
during the duration of the war, not only 
because of the difficulty of obtaining sup- 
plies from Great Britain but also be- 
cause of the fact that the Bolivian peo- 
ple are cultivating a taste for United 
States brands. It is doubtful, however, 
if the United States will be able to profit 
to any extent from the closing of French 
and Spanish sources for wine, since Chile 
is able to deliver such products to Bo- 
livia at attractive prices. Beer, soft 
drinks, and carbonated waters are pro- 
duced locally in quantities sufficient for 
all requirements. 


Chemicals 


Agricultural Chemicals 


B Brazil—Imports of insecticides re- 
corded a marked gain in 1940, probably 
as a result of agricultural experiment- 
station work and of Government propa- 
ganda to increase consumption of these 
products, although the Brazilian chemi- 
cal import trade as a whole was charac- 
terized by a downward trend. 

Imports of insecticides and formicides 
amounted to 81,400 kilograms valued at 
1,862,000 milreis in 1940, compared with 
47,900 kilograms, 632,700 milreis, in 1939. 
Notwithstanding the work of agricul- 
tural experiment stations and the propa- 
ganda of Federal and State Governments, 
consumption of insecticides in Brazil is 
relatively small for an agricultural coun- 
try of its size. 

Imports of lead arsenate increased to 
1,292,400 kilograms valued at 5,300,000 
milreis in 1940, from 614,700 kilograms 
valued at 2,608,000 milreis in 1939. 

@ Netherlands.—Consumption of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers in the Netherlands, 
calculated in terms of pure nitrogen, 
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amounted to 125,000 metric tons in the 
fertilizer year 1939-40, compared with 
100,000 tons in 1938-39 and 65,000 tons 
in 1935-36 year, according to the Nether- 
lands press. 

H New Zealand.—Plans have been com- 
pleted for production of silico-superphos- 
phate containing serpentine, a silicate 
mineral found in commercial quantities in 
New Zealand. Initial annual production 
is estimated at 100,000 long tons. This 
new form of fertilizer has a lower mois- 
ture content than ordinary superphos- 
phate. 

Industrial Chemicals 


@ Brazil—Production of motor alcohol 
during 1940 is reported by the Sugar and 
Alcohol Institute as 53,473,533 liters, of 
which 44,834,030 liters are said to have 
been mixed with gasoline and consumed 
as motor fuel. The percentage of alcohol 
used as a mixture varied from 10 to 20 
percent, depending on the location and 
on the availability of alcohol for mixing 
purposes. 

& British Malaya.—Imports of industrial 
chemicals had an aggregate value of 
$3,766,600 Straits currency. Acetic acid 
for the rubber industry was the leading 
import and Canada the chief source of 
supply. Other items of importance were 
sodium compounds (including caustic 
soda), formic acid, and alum, of which 
the United Kingdom was the principal 
source in most cases and the United 
States a secondary source. Soda ash, of 
which the United States is an important 
supplier, is used for making soda crys- 
tals, also as a detergent. Sodium sulfite 
and sodium bisulfite are used in the 
Malayan rubber industry. Anhydrous 
ammonia and other refrigerants are im- 
ported from the United States in worth- 
while quantities. Exports of industrial 
chemicals from the United States to Brit- 
ish Malaya were valued at $286,500 in 
1940, compared with $184,900 in 1939. 

@ China—Imports of most acids into 
China showed increases in 1940 over 1939; 
Japan supplied 99 percent of the hydro- 
chloric, sulfuric, and nitric acids. The 
United States rose to first position in 
the acetic-acid trade, furnishing 79 per- 
cent of the total in 1940 compared with 
41 percent in 1939. The United States 
also ranked second in supplying “acids, 
not specified,” its share rising from 16 
percent of the trade in 1939 to 38 per- 
cent in 1940. Imports of acetic acid in- 
creased 97 percent in volume to 1,218 
metric tons in 1940, exceeding the 1936 
figure by 41 percent; imports of hydro- 
chloric acid in 1940 were 4,098 tons, 67 
percent larger than in 1936; nitric-acid 
imports of 683 tons, were 50 percent 
greater than in 1936; and sulfuric-acid 
imports of 4,364 tons, were 650 percent 
higher; but imports of other acids, 
amounting to 1,041 tons, were practi- 
cally the same as in 1936. 

Japanese authorities exercise strict 
control in both North and Central China 
over the movement of acids; permits 
must be obtained for their import, as 
well as for export to any part of China. 
The present tendency in North China is 
to purchase smaller and smaller quanti- 
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ties from areas outside the yen bloc. 
The Tientsin acid industry has been re- 
tarded by Japanese competition and con- 
trol of trade, which has favored the im- 
portation of Japanese acids and has 
largely eliminated imports of acids from 
Shanghai. 

@ El Salvador—Demand for industrial 
chemicals is comparatively small, inas- 
much as manufacture is confined to 
small-scale production of alcohol, 
matches, pharmaceuticals, toilet prepara- 
tions, insecticides, and fertilizers, and to 
a somewhat largesscale production of 
soap. The United States, Germany, and 
Great Britain have supplied most of the 
demand for industrial chemicals. Re- 
cent statistics are not available showing 
imports of industrial chemicals into El 
Salvador; but in 1939, out of an aggre- 
gate importation of industrial chemicais 
and specialties valued at $190,000, the 
United States was listed as the source of 
products totaling $85,000, Germany for 
$58,000, and Great Britain for $10,000. 
During 1940, the United States probably 
obtained a larger part of the trade; ex- 
ports of industrial chemicals and chem- 
ical specialties from the United States 
to El Salvador were valued at $88,000, 
according to official United States sta- 
tistics. 

@ India.—The expansion of India’s tan- 
ning and dyeing industries in 1940 and 
the stoppage of supplies from former 
sources diverted a considerable portion 
of the country’s demand for potassium 
and sodium bichromates to American 
products, and large quantities were im- 
ported from the United States in that 
year. The situation was changed re- 
cently by the imposition of import re- 
strictions on both potassium and sodium 
bichromates from the United States and 
other non-Empire countries. 


Exports of Sodium Bichromate and Chro- 
mate From the United States to India 











Month and year Pounds Value 
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1941 
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(| eee Snes 152, 457 11, 066 








The effect of recent instructions to 
the Trade Controllers in India (to issue 
licenses for imports of potassium and 
sodium bichromates in quantities repre- 
senting an appropriate fraction of the im- 
ports by the same importers from the 
same countries of origin during the period 
from September 1, 1938, to August 31, 
1939) is to limit imports from the United 
States severely in 1941. The United 
States did not become an important sup- 
plier of bichromates to India until the 
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outbreak of war, when Germany was 
eliminated from the market and British 
supplies were increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain. From December 1, 1939, through 
February 28, 1941, a total of 7,300,000 
pounds of sodium bichromate and chro- 
mate valued at $885,000 was shipped from 
the United States to India. (Statistics 
are not available for exports of potassium 
bichromate.) 

It remains to be seen whether produc- 

tion in India plus imports from the 
United Kingdom will suffice to meet the 
growing demand of Indian consumers for 
bichromates in 1941. Although India’s 
output of bichromates is increasing 
steadily, many traders believe that the 
market will still be primarily dependent 
upon supplies purchased overseas; and if 
production or shipping difficulties limit 
British exports, India’s increasing de- 
mand will have to be met by imports from 
the United States, notwithstanding the 
restrictions. ; 
@ Japan.—Difficulties in obtaining a 
sufficient supply of industrial salt con- 
tinued to restrict the output of the soda 
industry throughout 1940. Imports of 
salt from diStant areas, of which the 
Italian-African possessions formerly fur- 
nished an important part, are now 
almost completely shut off. Little in- 
formation concerning the condition of 
the soda industry has been made public, 
but in April 1940, it was announced that 
distribution of caustic soda and soda ash 
for the year would be reduced approxi- 
mately 33 percent from the original 
estimates. Further evidence of the di- 
minished output of the industry is in- 
dicated by export figures for the first 9 
months. Exports of soda ash amounted 
to 1,264,200 kin (1 kin equals 1.3228 
pounds, avoirdupois) in the first 9 months 
of 1940, compared with 2,018,400 kin in 
the first 9 months of 1939; exports of 
caustic soda were 16,603.300 kin in the 
same 1940 period, and 29,394,300 in the 
1939 period. Imports of soda ash, in 
contrast with the exports, increased to 
22,434,300 kin in the 1940 nine months 
from 19,219,800 in the 1939 period. No 
caustic soda was imported in the 1940 
period. 

The Japan Explosives Manufactur- 
ers’ Industrial Association was organized 
early in 1940 for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing distribution of glycerin, ammonium 
nitrate, potassium nitrate, borax, and 
other materials needed in the manufac- 
ture of explosives. Little information is 
available regarding supplies of raw mate- 
rials for explosives, but in September the 
Nippon Kogyo Shimbun, a vernacular 
trade paper, published a statement that 
uneasiness prevails over the decrease in 
the production of glycerin. 

In an effort to achieve local self- 
sufficiency, companies producing ex- 
plosives in Chosen are reported to be 
increasing their facilities. One company 
is erecting a new plant, and two others 
are enlarging present facilities. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Brazil—The growth in the coal-tar- 
dye manufacturing industry in Brazil is 
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evident by the increase in imports of in- 
termediates used in the manufacture of 
aniline dyes. Local production is mainly 
in acid dyes. In 1938, imports of inter- 
mediates amounted to 261 tons valued 
at 5,347,000 milreis, rose to 337 tons 
valued at 6,341,000 milreis in 1939, and to 
409 tons valued at 10,960,000 milreis in 
1940. 

Imports into Brazil by countries of 
origin are not available, but in all prob- 
ability the United States was the source 
of most of these intermediates in 1940. 
Preliminary official statistics showed an 
exportation of coal-tar intermediates 
from the United States to Brazil exceed- 
ing 1,200,000 pounds valued at $335,000 
in 1940, compared with nearly 300,000 
pounds valued at $52,000 in 1939, and 
228,000 pounds valued at $49,000 in 1938. 

The Brazil coffee industry has found 
a means of utilizing surplus coffee for 
the production of a form of plastic, 
called cafelite, said to possess great 
strength and physical qualities, which 
can be used, among other ways, in the 
manufacture of plane parts. 

8 Ceylon.—The State Council of Ceylon 
recently approved the expenditure of a 
sum not exceeding 225,000 rupees for the 
erection and equipment of a “pilot” plant 
capable of manufacturing up to 100 tons 
annually of acetic acid (used for coagu- 
lating rubber) and other byproducts. 
Normally Ceylon imports acetic acid from 
continental Europe but recently has had 
to look to the United States as the prin- 
cipal source of supply for its reqirements 
of this acid. 

H Costa Rica.—Costa Rica has no dye- 
manufacturing industry, and the impor- 
tation of dyes from the United States is 
a small but important item in the Costa 
Rican import trade. Exports of coal-tar 
colors, dyes, and stains from the United 
States to Costa Rica have trebled during 
the last 5 years—from 3,700 pounds 
valued at $3,700 in 1936 to 10,800 pounds 
valued at $11,600 in 1940. The increase 
occurred chiefly during the last 2 years 
with the discontinuing of direct ship- 
ments from European sources. Exports 
for the 2 years 1939 and 1940 aggregated 
21,700 pounds valued at $18,100, and for 
the 3 years preceding—that is, 1936 to 
1939—only 16,100 pounds valued at 
$13,400. 

H Japan.—Japan is striving to attain a 
degree of self-sufficiency in benzol, ac- 
cording to reports in the trade papers of 
that country. During 1940 it was report- 
edly necessary to import approximately 
70 percent of the total requirements. 
Allotments to consuming companies were 
reduced by 30 percent about the middle 
of 1940, and no increase has been re- 
ported since that time. A considerable 
expansion in the domestic output, how- 
ever, is expected to result from the new 
Asahigawa factory of the Tohoku Alcohol 
Industrial Co., and from increased facil- 
ities of the Japan Nitrogen Co. and the 
Japan Synthetic Chemical Co. 

@ Peru—Cresylic acid, used in Peru 
almost exclusively in the manufacture of 
disinfectants, has been imported chiefly 
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from Germany, the United States, and 
the United Kingdom. Imports during 
the first 10 months of 1940 amounted to 
9,200 kilograms, a decline from the pre- 
ceding year. During the entire year 
1939, imports amounted to 30,434 kilo- 
grams. 


Chemical Specialties 


@ China.—Glue is produced in Shanghai, 
Tientsin, and Tsingtao. Of the four 
principal plants, three are in Shanghai 
and one is in Tsingtao. One of the 
Shanghai factories manufactures exclu- 
sively for its own match factories. An- 
other in Shanghai has an output of about 
30 long tons monthly, but does not manu- 
facture from April to August, owing to 
intense heat. This plant produces for 
both domestic and export trade. Its 
products are made by an air-conditioned 
process, chiefly for use in carpentry, 
match making, hat making, cloth finish- 
ing, and bookbinding. The Tsingtao 
plant is a large bone-glue factory, oper- 
ated by Japanese interests. Tientsin 
produces about half a ton daily in small 
Chinese plants. 

@ Japan.—The export value of printing 
ink was considerably higher in 1940 than 
in 1939, averaging 95 yen per kin (1 kin 
equals 1.3228 pounds) in the first 9 
months of 1940. Exports of printing ink 
from Japan amounted to 1,616,000 kin 
valued at 1,532,800 yen during the first 
9 months of 1940, compared with 2,401,- 
700 kin valued at 1,413,300 yen during the 
first 9 months of 1939. Imports of print- 
ing ink into Japan advanced in value 
from 75,438 yen in the first 9 months of 
1939 to 86,300 yen in the first 9 months of 
1940. 


Coal 


§ Hong Kong.—Several changes occurred 
in Hong Kong’s coal supply sources dur- 
ing 1940. The Netherlands Indies, which 
at one time ranked last as a coal sup- 
plier to the colony, advanced to first place 
in 1940, thus displacing India, which in 
1939 was Hong Kong’s main source of 
supply. Japan, leading exporter of coal 
in 1938, fell to fifth place in 1940. 

Japanese, Indian, and Netherlands In- 
dian coals are all similar in quality, and 
are highly competitive. Lower freight 
rates, and the fact that prior to 1940 the 
Netherlands Indies had been unable to 
supply such large quantities of coal, ac- 
counted for its share of the Hong Kong 
market. Higher freight rates on South 
African coal caused a marked drop in its 
import during 1940. Continued small 
imports of North China coal resulted 
from its diversion to Japan and to larger 
consumption in North China. As in the 
past, Indochina supplied the colony’s an- 
thracite requirements. 

During 1940, Hong Kong imported 639,- 
481 tons of coal and coal products valued 
at $US5,290,460 (655,560 tons, valued at 
$US3,312,808 in 1939). Notwithstanding 
the increased value of coal imports, the 
trade reports that instead of a monthly 
consumption of 50,000 tons, as in nor- 
mal times, such consumption during 1940 
did not exceed 35,000 tons. The colony 
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imported 482,115 tons of bituminous coal 
valued at $US4,377,312 in 1940 (523,136 
tons valued at $US2,757,879 in 1939). 
Anthracite arrivals from Indochina 
amounted to 154,493 tons with a recorded 
value of $US865,465 (129,926 tons valued 
at $US524,554 in 1939). Of quantities 
imported, approximately 19,931 tons were 
exported—11,924 to Macau and 5,596 to 
North China. 

The marked rise in freight rates, which 
began with the outbreak of war in Eu- 
rope, continued throughout the first 7 
months of 1940, with a corresponding ef- 
fect on coal prices. 

The future outlook for the Hong Kong 
coal trade is uncertain, being largely de- 
pendent upon the Far Eastern and Euro- 
pean situations, and upon the avail- 
ability of ships to transport coal to the 
Colony from exporting countries. There 
is very little prospect that present high 
coal prices or freight rates will decline 
in the near future. It is probable that 
India, the Netherlands Indies, and Indo- 
china will continue to be the principal 
suppliers, and that North China and 
Japanese coals will be imported in mod- 
erate amounts. The importation of 
South African coal is dependent upon 


.high prices prevailing in Hong Kong. 


Construction 


B Canada—Building activity in the 
Windsor area continues at a high level. 
Permits, valued at $101,349, issued in 
Windsor and Riverside in March, al- 
though slightly under the February level, 
were considerably higher than those of 
a year ago. Industrial and commercial 
construction accounted for almost half 
of the March total. 

Plans are being considered by the Pub- 
lic Works Committee of the Windsor City 
Council for the erection of two abattoirs 
to cost $65,000. Construction on an ad- 
dition to the Sarnia grain elevator, to the 
value of about $700,000, began on April 
15; excavation for a new theater at a cost 
of $75,000 was also started at Sarnia. 

Canada.—An acute housing shortage 

is said to exist in the Fort Williams area 
of Ontario, Canada. The somewhat 
temporary nature of the defense projects 
in the neighborhood, which are respon- 
sible for the situation, precludes the in- 
vestment of local capital in the erection 
of permanent housing accommodations. 
Financial assistance has been requested 
from the Dominion government; the ex- 
ecutive of the Fort Williams Chamber of 
Commerce has recommended that War 
Time Housing, Ltd., erect 100 prefabri- 
cated houses at Fort Williams. 
@ Chile —Government and private con- 
Struction activity in Chile was main- 
tained at a high level in April. Much of 
the private construction consisted of low 
cost dwellings, in which field the Popu- 
lar Housing Bank proposed further ex- 
tensive operations with a 50,000,000-peso 
(approximately $1,650,000) loan, sought 
from the National Savings Bank to fi- 
nance a program of workers’ homes. 

Steps were taken during the month to 
accelerate work on railway lines under 
construction, and discussions of the pos- 
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sibility of building a subway in Santiago, 
at an estimated cost of 300,000,000 pesos 
($9,900,000) were revived. Steps were 
taken to rebuild a section of the city of 
Curico where, on April 18, fire damaged 
and destroyed many structures. 

@ Cuba—A credit of $25,000,000 has 
been extended by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington to the Cuban Gov- 
ernment for agricultural development 
and diversification and public works, in- 
cluding irrigation projects, highways, 
and sanitation works throughout the 
island of Cuba, each project to be ap- 
proved by the Bank. 

Cuba.—Construction activity in Cuba 
in the first quarter of 1941 was appre- 
ciably greater than in the same months 
of 1940, according to representative in- 
dices of the building industry. The 
expansion in building was particularly 
evident in Habana and vicinity, private 
sources estimating that the number of 
building permits granted for construction 
in the Capital during the quarter under 
review totaled 122, compared with 79 in 
the 3-month period of 1940. As in other 
recent periods, most construction was 
in the small dwelling field, only a few 
large projects being undertaken. 

The principal reason for the relatively 

favorable showing in building construc- 
tion in Cuba, authorities point out, Was 
the so-called Rent Adjustment Law. 
The law, passed in March 1939, exempted 
buildings and edifices of all kinds newly 
constructed since July 1, 1937, under the 
conditions fixed in the law, from pay- 
ments during varying periods of time 
of all land taxes and taxes on licenses 
granted for building construction, and 
allowed a reduction of 33 percent of all 
quotas or annual amounts for water 
supply. The Rent Adjustment Law was 
scheduled to expire on March 25 of this 
year, a situation which tended to greatly 
stimulate construction during the first 
quarter. The law has now been extended 
for a period of 6 months, and continued 
activity is looked for in the immediate 
future. 
@ Thailand.—Production of fiber-cement 
roofing was produced for the first time 
in Thailand in 1940. The country’s only 
cement plant, located in the suburbs of 
Bangkok, is responsible for the output. 


Cork and Products 


@ Spain.—Cork strippings during 1941 
are not expected to equal last year’s total 
of 31,000 metric tons. Trees are re- 
ported in better condition, but labor 
problems are expected to handicap pro- 
duction. Despite good foreign markets, 
exporters are reluctant to purchase large 
quantities because of lack of shipping 
space. 


Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 


@ Brazil—Electric light and power sup- 
plied by public utility companies is avail- 
able only in the major urban centers of 
the State of Rio Grande, a very large 
number of rural estates, therefore, must 
rely upon other sources for energy. The 
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average purchasing power in rural areas 
is low, and the acquisition of electric 
light and power equipment is confined to 
a limited number. Gasoline, which is 
imported, is very expensive (about $0.35 
per gallon), a circumstance unfavorably 
affecting the operating cost of small elec- 
tric plants. 

There is therefore developing an in- 
creasing demand for wind battery charg- 
ers, since they can be retailed at prices 
much lower than those for electric plants 
and also because the operating cost is 
very low. 

Weather conditions favorable to the 

operation of such units do not exist 
everywhere in the State, nor throughout 
the four seasons of the year. They have 
been found useful principally for the 
operation of radio battery sets and, oc- 
casionally, for lighting homes. 
@ Cuba.—The number of electric con- 
sumers served by the lines of the Com- 
pania Cubana de Electricidad, the prin- 
cipal power company on the Island which 
supplies about 95 percent of the electrical 
energy consumed in Cuba, numbered 
241,794 as of December 31, 1940, com- 
pared with 228,752 on December 31, 1939, 
an increase of 8.3 percent. 

Residential and commercial consumers 
are by far the most numerous, account- 
ing for 77.6 and 21.1 percent, respectively, 
of the total. Increases in number of 
customers last year in these categories 
over the 1939 total were to 6.1 and 3.1 
percent, respectively. 

About 40 percent of all consumers are 

located in the Habana City area. 
@ Union of South Africa—The City of 
Worcester, South Africa, Electricity De- 
partment, has requested bids on 8 three- 
phase 50-cycle 11,500/400/230-volt Delta 
Star or Star/Interstar connected power 
transformers of 15 and 25 K. V. A. ca- 
pacity. Single copies of specifications 
for reference are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in Washington or its District Of- 
fices located in New York, St. Louis, and 
Chicago. (Please refer to File 10194.) 


Foodstuffs and Allied Preducts 


@ To facilitate and further speed up all 
phases of the lend-lease program affect- 
ing agriculture, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has formed a joint Anglo-Ameri- 
can Food Committee. This committee 
heads up, under the Secretary’s chair- 
manship, the informal negotiations and 
planning which Department represent- 
atives and members of the British Food 
Mission have been carrying on almost 
daily for the last 2 months. 

The committee will consider how the 
food resources of the United States can 
best be used to aid the United Kingdom 
and the British Empire and Allies in 
maintaining their war effort, and will 
frame general programs of food supply, 
in conformity with the procedures estab- 
lished under the Lend-Lease Act. 

Various operating subcommittees are 
also being appointed to deal with specific 
problems of supply and nutrition grow- 
ing out of the lend-lease program. 
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@ Philippine Islands——The wheat-flour 
market was strong, with continued ad- 
vancing prices in April. Consumption 
was normal and arrivals fairly substan- 
tial, but stocks were so low that reserves 
could not be accumulated. Importers 
were concerned about lack of freight 
space. 

The canned-fish market was unsatis- 
factory, with high stocks and limited de- 
mand. Small retailers were offering 
canned fish at prices substantially below 
replacement costs, without success. Ar- 
rivals were small and prices nominally 
unchanged. 

The canned-milk market was strong, 
with consumption increasing because of 
the hot weather. Stocks were low, and 
arrivals during April were not sufficiently 
heavy to accumulate necessary reserves 
in view of shipping difficulties. In- 
creased shipments of sterilized milk, 
which formerly came from Switzerland, 
were reported from the United States. 
The potential demand for fresh fruits 
and vegetables was strong, but consump- 
tion was restricted by unavailability of 
supplies or by high prices. 


Coffee 


@ Dominican Republic.—Preliminary 
statistics released by the Dominican Sta- 
tistical Bureau show that 8,567,178 kilo- 
grams of coffee, valued at $769,975, were 
exported during 1940. Exports for Jan- 
uary 1941 were 1,029,905 kilograms, val- 
ued at $95,356, compared with exports in 
January 1940 of 916,563 kilograms, valued 
at $86,952. Exports of Dominican coffee 
fluctuate from year to year, and from 
month to month, chiefly as a result of 
special agreements with foreign pur- 
chasers. Thus, the following statistics 
illustrate the effects of the special treat- 
ment granted Dominican coffee under 
French concessions in 1936 and of sales 
to Germany under a barter arrangement 
in 1939. 


Exports of Dominican Coffee, 1935-39 








Year | Kilograms 








Value 
eR a ee 7, 949, 759 $1, 268, 737 
1936 _- sdiecbilinns eeeagiebanartciabatieig’ 14, 569,882 | 2,020,048 
eee 11, 049, 142 1, 765, 055 
EE ee 8, 414,914 1, 040, 190 
1939 14, 126, 606 1, 730, 508 





Dairy Products 


@ New Zealand—Butter graded for ex- 
port during the 8 months ended March 
31 was 122,415 tons, a gain of 7 percent 
over the correSponding period of last 
year. March gradings showed a decline 
of 12 percent from March 1940. At the 
end of March, 30,785 tons of butter were 
in stock, compared with 32,536 last year. 
Cheese graded for export in the 8 months 
ended March 31, 1941, amounted to 96,- 
326 tons, an increase of 27 percent over 
the 8-month period of last year. Cheese 


in stock at the end of March amounted 
to 15,987 tons, compared with 22,703 at 
the end of March 1940. Efforts are be- 
ing made to explore the possibility of 
shipping butter to the west coast of 
Canada, but no arrangements appear to 
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have been reached. The Government is 
endeavoring to expand cheese production 
still further, and may succeed in increas- 
ing it about 50 percent, which is regarded 
in the trade as the maximum possible 
under current conditions. 


Fish and Products 


@ Canada.—The International Fisheries 
Commission has fixed the halibut quota 
for district No. 2, which includes waters 
adjacent to British Columbia, southeast- 
ern Alaska, and the State of Washington, 
at 22,700,000 pounds. Landed catches so 
far this season have been slightly below 
those of last year. 

An offer of one of the packers to pay 
40142 cents a pound for halibut livers, 
2742 cents a pound for black-cod livers, 
and 60 cents a pound for ling-cod livers 
was accepted by fishermen operating 
from Vancouver after negotiations by 
their unions. It is understood that ves- 
sel owners and fishermen of the Prince 
Rupert halibut fleet will do their own 
processing of halibut livers and viscera, 
inasmuch as they were unable to obtain 
a satisfactory offer from drug firms for 
such items. 

It is reported that 34 salmon canneries 
will operate in 1941 as compared with 
38 last year. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ Canada.—Total shipments of the 1940 
apple crop as of the week ended April 19, 
1941, amounted to 4,122,533 boxes, leaving 
an unsold balance of 1,135,178 boxes, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the British 
Columbia Tree Fruit Board. Shipments 
last year amounted to 5,363,260 boxes and 
the unsold balance to but 150,197 boxes. 

Reports from the Okanagan Valley in- 
dicate that growers have destroyed ap- 
proximately 20,000 trees, which will 
eventually be replaced with better-selling 
varieties. 

Because of the closure of the British 
market, 100,000 boxes of Yellow Newtons 
of extra fine quality have been placed on 
the local market at popular prices. 

H@ Mexico.—Harvesting of the Mexican 
pineapple crop, which is grown prin- 
cipally in the State of Oaxaca and in an 
adjacent section of the State of Veracruz, 
will start about May 15 and will continue 
until August. The crop is estimated at 
about 10,000 tons, which approximates 
the 1940 harvest. The producing or- 
ganizations have signed a contract for 
the exportation of 2,900 tons during the 
harvest season. 

@ Jamaica—Exports of bananas to April 
26, 1941, were 1,556,216 stems, compared 
with 696,919 in the corresponding period 
of 1940. Banana deliveries since the be- 
ginning of the year approximate 4,500,- 
000 stems, which is a little more than a 
million stems less than exports during 
the like period of 1939—a year which 
gives a fairer comparison than 1940. Up 
to April 26, only about one-third of the 
banana deliveries had been exported. 
For all accepted deliveries the Govern- 
ment price of 3 shillings per count bunch 
is being paid, 
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Grain and Products 


@ Hawaii—Unloads of cleaned rice for 
the week ended May 3 amounted to 1,002,- 
500 pounds, and shipments from Kauai to 
Honolulu amounted to 2,200 pounds. 
The market for California rough rice was 
reported very firm during the past week, 
with paddy prices at $1,9725 per 100 
pounds, f. o. b. country shipping point— 
the highest level for the current crop 
year. Quotations on California and 
Japanese rice advanced, and the milled- 
rice market was reported strong. There 
was very little buying, as buyers are wel] 
covered. 

Unloads of rice at Honolulu in April 
1941, followed by figures for April of 
last year, were as follows: Brown rice, 
35,750 pounds (none); cleaned rice, 
2,751,400 (2,783,365) ; paddy, none (869,- 
100) ; foreign arrivals, 11,600 (7,500) ; and 
interisland shipments, 23,200 (20,800). 
@ China.—The price of rice in Shanghai 
has risen sharply to an unprecedented 
height, which is prohibitive for the poor. 
Stocks in the city are ample, being esti- 
mated at 130,000 tons—a 4 or 5 month 
normal supply. Shipments continue to 
arrive in considerable quantities; but 
they either augment hoarders’ stocks or 
are transshipped to other points in China, 
where prices are even higher than in 
Shanghai. 

Rice dealers attribute the recent sharp 
rise in prices to rumors that no further 
large shipments of rice will arrive in 
Shanghai after the lst of May; to the 
abolition, by the municipal council on 
April 28, of price control; and to the lack 
of confidence in the council’s scheme, an- 
nounced April 24, to import rice from 
Hong Kong and make it available to the 
public at the lowest possible prices. 

Indications are that some improve- 
ment may be expected in the rice situa- 
tion. The municipal council’s plan for 
the importation of rice from Hong Kong 
and its sale at cost prices are progress- 
ing. Chinese grain merchants are evinc- 
ing a willingness to abandon their non- 
cooperative attitude toward the council’s 
plans. French Concession authorities 
have plans somewhat similar to those of 
the council. The action of the Hong 
Kong authorities in placing rice under 
monopoly control may prove heluful in 
dealing with the local situation. A Jap- 
anese source indicates that the Japanese 
military are willing to permit shipment 
of about 8,000 tons of rice to Shanghai 
from the hinterland. 

M@ Ecuador—Present supplies of rice in 
Ecuador are sufficient only for domestic 
consumption until the arrival of the 1941 
crop. The main crop will be harvested 
between May and July, and there is a 
second, but smaller, harvest in October 
and November. The total 1941 rice crop 
is estimated at about 1,100,000 quintals 
(of 101.4 pounds), of which about 750,000 
quintals are earmarked for domestic con- 
sumption and the remainder for export. 
Since forecasts for the second crop are 
too early to be accurate, they are sub- 
ject to correction. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the necessary changes will 
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amount to not more than 100,000 quin- 
tals one way or the other. This year’s 
rice crop is expected to be the largest in 
recent years. Rice production in 1939 
was 957,163 quintals and in 1940 833,- 
891 quintals. Average domestic con- 
sumption amounts to about 700,000 quin- 
tals. 

B@ Philippine Islands—The Philippine 
market for wheat flour is good, and sub- 
stantial quantities are imported annually 
from the United States, Australia, and 
Canada. Imports in 1940 totaled 225,- 
056,712 pounds, of which 166,526,857 
came from the United States, 22,854,577 
from Canada, and 35,617,059 from Aus- 
tralia. 

Consumption and importation of wheat 
flour have recently been curtailed by 
lessened incomes of purchasers and by 
difficulties in shipping freight to the 
Philippines. 
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Meats and Products 


@ Canada.—The expected flow of hogs 
and pork from Canada to the United 
States is now under way. This reversal 
of direction in the flow of pork is the 
result of reduced supplies and rising 
prices in the United States, in contrast 
with abundant supplies and relatively 
stable prices in Canada. Canada ordi- 
narily exports less than 5,000 live hogs 
annually, mostly to countries other than 
the United States, such as Newfoundland. 

Shipments of Canadian pork to the 
United States, mostly uncured, amounted 
to 2,462,000 pounds during January and 
February 1941, in comparison with 3,- 
565,000 pounds during the entire year 
1940, and March figures show another 
large movement to the United States. 

Canadian bacon exports to all desti- 
nations, mostly to the United Kingdom, 
during the first 3 months of 1941 
amounted to 105,324,000 pounds, as 
against 84,318,000 in the first 3 months 
of 1940. Exports of other pork products 
(excluding lard) were 4,849,000 pounds, 
as against 1,404,000 in the first quarter 
of 1940. 

The heavy flow of exports corresponds 
to the heavy flow of Canadian hogs to 
market. Inspected slaughter of hogs 
during the first quarter of 1941 amounted 
to 1,573,000 head, 37 percent more than 
the 1,148,000 head slaughtered in in- 
spected packing plants during the first 
quarter of 1940. 


Sugars and Products 


B Guatemala.—An executive decree ef- 
fective July 1, 1941, provides for the crea- 
tion of a cartel or association to regulate 
the production and sale of panela (crude 
brown sugar) in Guatemala. In the fu- 
ture all producers of panela will be as- 
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signed fixed quotas based on their actual 
sales during the past 3 years, or on their 
own statistical declarations as furnished 
to the proper authorities during past 
years, and on the statistics of sugarcane 
cultivation on record in the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The Central Committee 
will fix the price of panela according to 
the various grades produced. 

@ India—The final official forecast of 
the 1940-41 Indian sugar crop, showing 
an estimated increase of 25 percent in 
acreage and 23 percent in yield as com- 
pared with the preceding season, ap- 
peared in the Indian Trade Journal of 
February 27, 1941. According to the 
forecast, based on reports of 96 percent 
of the sugarcane acreage of India, 4,559,- 
000 acres were planted, compared with 
3,640,000 acres last year. The total yield 
of raw sugar (gur) is estimated at 5,720,- 
000 tons, as against 4,662,000 in the pre- 
vious year. The yield stated in terms of 
gur is of statistical rather than practical 
significance, and the yield figures should 
be taken as index figures for the purpose 
of comparison. 

The present season crop is estimated at 
1,013,300 long tons of sugar refined di- 
rect from cane, as compared with actual 
production of 1,341,700 tons in 1939-40, 
according to the Indian Trade Journal of 
March 13, 1941. 


Glass and Products 


@ China.—The growing cosmetic and 
pharmaceutical industries have created 
subsidiary demands for glassware. Sixty 
fair-sized glass factories are in produc- 
tionin Shanghai. The largest, a British- 
owned enterprise, uses European proc- 
esses of manufacture; all others follow 
Japanese methods. This concern spe- 
cializes in beer and aerated-water bot- 
tles, while another is prominent in 
chemical - laboratory glassware. Both 
clear and frosted glassware is turned out 
in wide variety. The annual output of 
glassware is valued at 20,000,000 yuan, 
of which 65 percent is consumed in 
Shanghai. Raw materials rose 600 to 
800 percent in price, despite which the 
demand for containers from both Shang- 
hai and abroad ensured sales and con- 
tributed to continued operations of glass 
factories during 1040. 


Iron and Steel 


M@ The export trade in iron and steel 
(other than scrap) registered a further 
slight decline in tonnage in March as 
compared with February. The value of 
the material shipped, however, was 
greater. March exports totaled 512,844 
gross tons valued at $37,332,776, a de- 
cline of 2.5 percent in quantity from the 
February trade of 525,862 tons valued at 
$34,637,943, but still well above the 457,- 
052-ton, $34,220,853 trade of March 1940. 

Cumulative exports, despite the stead- 
ily downward trend manifest over the en- 
tire January-March period, at 1,692,504 
tons valued at $111,661,722 were greater 
than the shipments of the comparable 
period of 1940 (1,289,701 tons valued at 
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$98,735,419) by 31.3 percent in quantity 
and 13.1 percent in value. 

Trade with South America, the Far 
East, and Africa increased in March as 
compared with February, shipments to 
the first-named area rising to 72,183 tons 
from 68,177 tons, to the second to 65,582 
tons from 55,359 tons, and to the third 
to 47,171 tons from 34,102 tons. The 
trade with Europe declined to 222,316 
tons from 260,682 tons, while that with 
the countries of North and Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies was only slightly 
lower—at 105,592 tons against 107,542 
tons. 

As in recent months, the United King- 
dom was the leading destination of the 
iron and steel exports—213,673 tons, in- 
cluding 110,712 tons of nonalloy and 25,- 
281 tons of alloy ingots, blooms, and bil- 
lets, and 25,020 tons of pig iron. Second 
place went to Canada, whose purchases 
totaled 75,273 tons, including 14,724 tons 
of black steel sheets, 8,271 tons of non- 
alloy plates, and 7,932 tons of nonalloy 
ingots, blooms, and billets. Leading com- 
modities in the 37,891-ton trade with the 
Union of South Africa were alloy and 
nonalloy steel ingots—7,294 and 6,190 
tons, respectively—and nonalloy plates, 
4,656 tons. Ranking markets among the 
American Republics were Brazil, whose 
takings dropped to 22,826 tons from the 
February figures of 25,526 tons, and 
Argentina, whose purchases climbed 
sharply to 21,100 tons from the 12,988 
tons of the preceding month. 

Leading classes of iron and steel ex- 

ported during the month were, in order 
of tonnage, nonalloy ingots, blooms, and 
billets, 124,956 tons; nonalloy black steel 
sheets, 36,169 tons; alloy steel ingots, 
blooms, and billets, 33,947 tons; nonalloy 
plates, 31,702 tons; and pig iron, 27,464 
tons. 
@ Reaching their highest point in 1941, 
imports of iron and steel (other than 
scrap) totaled 872 tons valued at $206,- 
537 in March. Receipts in February 
amounted to only 646 tons valued at 
$143,126, while those of March 1940 to- 
taled 5,067 tons valued at $813,303. 

Less than 10 percent as much steel 
was imported into the United States in 
the first 3 months of 1941 as in the com- 
parable period of 1940. The 1941 figures 
are 1,924 tons valued at $506,947, while 
those for 1940 are 19,366 tons valued at 
$2,398,201. 

Rails and track material, 209 tons, was 
the chief material imported in March, 
with Canada the sole source. Flat wire 
and steel strips, 162 tons, was the second- 
largest item, with Sweden the source of 
161 tons. Canada provided all of the 114 
tons of ferro-silicon and 53 of the 73 tons 
of “other” pipe imported during the 
month. 

In point of tonnage supplied, Canada 
with 450 tons was the principal source 
of March imports, followed by Sweden 
with a total of 335 tons and by the 
United Kingdom with 65 tons. 

Scrap imports rose sharply to 5,401 
tons valued at $67,944 in March from the 
150 tons valued at $2,186 received in 
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February. In March 1940, imports of 
this material amounted to only 29 tons 
valued at $160. 

On the basis of March receipts almost 
entirely, scrap imports for the first 3 
months of 1941 stand at 5,568 tons valued 
at $70,201, in sharp contrast with the 744 
tons valued at $8,124 imported during the 
comparable period of 1940. 

March 1941 imports, it is reported, in- 
cluded 3,317 tons from Canada and 2,069 
tons from Colombia. 

@ Canada.—Further development of the 
large iron-ore deposits under Steep Rock 
Lake, near Atikokan, Canada, await the 
availability of more hydroelectric power 
and Government permission to divert the 
Seine River, of which Steep Rock Lake 
is an expansion, according to the Ca- 
nadian press. Steep Rock Lake Mines, 
Ltd., of Toronto, is said to have the nec- 
essary capital for diverting the Seine 
River and draining a portion of the lake, 
at an estimated cost of $3,500,000, to ex- 
pose the ore bodies and permit open-pit 
mining. 

@ China.—The Japan Iron Mining Co., 
exploiting the Hsiang Pi Shan iron mine 
at Tayeh, Hupeh, is planning to expand 
its present output of 10,000 tons of ore a 
month, and has advertised in Hankow 
for 4,000 additional laborers. All iron 
ore from Tayeh is shipped to Japan. 

@ Japan.—tron and steel production may 
be curtailed, according to Japanese offi- 
cials, and prices of the metals may have 
to be raised by “the necessity of keeping 
the production of important materials 
at a certain level.” 

As a temporary expedient, designed to 
partly offset declining scrap imports from 
the United States, the Japanese Govern- 
ment is reported to have decided to sell 
to local manufacturers a substantial vol- 
ume of officially owned iron and copper 
articles. A variety of metal products are 
involved in the plan, including such items 
as scrapers, bicycle stands, ashtrays, elec- 
tric fans, and chains. All iron fences 
surrounding Government buildings will 
be removed in the effort to further build 
up the Government’s scrap stock pile. 

Iron deposits, reportedly discovered on 
Hainan Island, are being surveyed by the 
Japanese. 


Leather and Products 


Finished Products 


@ Bahama Islands—Imports of leather 
footwear increased to 84,708 pairs valued 
at £20,339 in 1940 from 65,484 pairs in 
1939 (£14,471), and 67,855 pairs in 1938 
(£13,909). 
@ Canada.—Production of leather foot- 
wear in March amounted to 2,524,243 
pairs, an increase over the preceding 
month of 308,379 pairs ,or 14 percent, and 
a gain over Mach 1940, of 281,487 pairs, 
or 13 percent. The cumulative total for 
the 3 months ended March 31, 1941, was 
6,641,192 pairs, compared with 6,595,846 
in the corresponding period of 1940. 
Imports of footwear (exclusive of rub- 
ber) in March amounted to 88,919 pairs, 
valued at $152,627, compared with 76,229 
pairs, valued at $163,540 a year earlier. 
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Exports of Canadian-made footwear 

(exclusive of rubber) totaled 33,466 pairs 
valued at $45,348 in March, compared 
with 38,406 pairs valued at $54,121 a year 
ago. 
@ India—Fairly large quantities of 
leather products for industrial purposes, 
such as belting, laces, textile pickers, 
picking bands, roller skins, and chrome- 
leather washers, are manufactured in the 
Bombay district. Indian leathers are 
used exclusively in the manufacture of 
all of the foregoing items except washers. 
Local picking bands and leather belting 
have been found to be of inferior quality, 
as the buffalo hides of which these are 
made, being of coarse texture, stretch 
easily when put into use; but since the 
Indian market in general is a price mar- 
ket, Indian-made pickers and picking 
bands, in spite of the unsatisfactory serv- 
ice and quality, are gradually replacing 
imported produces. Picking bands im- 
ported into India at present are entirely 
of British manufacturer. Arrivals, it is 
reported, have fallen off, to some extent 
as a result of the increasing demand in 
Great Britain for heavy cowhides, which 
are most suitable for this use. American 
picking bands are priced higher than 
British makes, and so far have not found 
favor in India. 

Considerable quantities of industrial 
leather goods are imported into India. 
Although shipments have been somewhat 
delayed, business in American leather 
belting has been reported to be good. It 
is believed that imports from the United 
States have increased 25 percent in vol- 
ume, as compared with pre-war levels. 
This increase, it is said, has been caused 
to some extent by a falling off in sup- 
plies of heavy belting from Great Brit- 
ain, as a result of Britain’s increased 
demand for heavy leather for armament 
manufacture. British lightweight belt- 
ing, however, is available at a cost 10 to 
15 percent less than that of American 
belting. 


Leather 


H@ Canada.—Reports regarding the 
leather market in Ontario vary, ranging 
from “firm” to “weak in spots.” Prices 
generally have advanced in sympathy 
with the hide market, but one dealer 
finds instances of leather being sold as 
low as it was 2 or 3 months ago. Orders 
for leather are easy to obtain, but the 
drawback in the industry at present lies 
in the increasing lack of skilled workers 
and the consequent difficulty and delay 
in the production and finishing of 
leather. 

Calf tanners are busy, both for domes- 
tic and export trade. Domestic sales 
are brisk, owing to the fact that excess 
stocks have been worked off by shoe 
factories, and the steady use of calf suede 
necessitates new purchases. In the ex- 
port trade, two factors have contributed 
to the heavier business. Canadian firms 
may now export a small proportion of 
their former shipments to England; and, 
secondly, new markets have been de- 
veloped in South America and Mexico, 
which were formerly supplied by Ger- 
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many. Stocks of German goods in these 
markets are becoming exhausted, and 
further supplies are cut off by the block- 
ade. The result is that shipments to 
these countries have given Canadian 
tanners a rush of business comparable 
with that which followed the outbreak 
of war. These exports are considered a 
forerunner of a steady and continuing 
trade which should prove a boon to the 
Canadian industry. 

Kid tanners are filling an active de- 
mand for the domestic trade. Price ad- 
vances are expected, as shipping charges 
on raw goatskins have recently risen. 

Side and kip white leathers, particu- 
larly side, have been shipped to the United 
States in increasing quantities in the 
past few months. 

English lining calf and kips are re- 
ported to be short in the Ontario mar- 
ket. Canadian splits and upper leather 
will have to be substituted, but are not 
expected to prove as Satisfactory. Cana- 
dian upper leather is considered too ex- 
pensive for linings. Volume in Canadian 
leveling splits is stated to be difficult to 
obtain, since these splits are byproducts 
of the grain leathers; and unless pro- 
duction of grain leather is heavy, the 
output of splits is not large. Sheepskin 
tanners are catering to a live domestic 
market for the garment trade, and fur- 
niture for the civilian trade is absorbing 
large quantities of upholstery leather. 


Raw Materials 


@ Afghanistan.—Persian lamb  (kara- 
kul) , goat, and sheepskins form the bulk 
of the skins crossing the Indo-Afghan 
frontier; hides are insignificant in the 
trade. Of the skins only the Persian 
lamb (karakul) fur skins form an impor- 
tant item of oversea trade. During 1940 
nearly 2,000,000 karakul fur skins of 
Afghan origin were shipped through 
Karachi to New York, with an invoiced 
value of slightly over $12,000,000. 


Raw Materials 


@ Cuba.—Production of wet salted Ha- 
bana packer hides, the only type of 
Cuban cattle hides entering into export 
channels, is reported to have declined 
seasonally to from 18,000 to 19,000 hides 
per month. 

The proportion of hides from steers 
and cows remains at approximately 90 
and 10 percent, respectively, having 
changed recently from around 70 percent 
for steers and 30 percent for cows. 

Stocks at the end of April 1941 not al- 
ready in the hands of exporters for early 
shipment are estimated at approximately 
20,000 hides, an increase of about 5,000 
from the end of the preceding month. 

Exports of Cuban wet salted cattle 
hides aggregated 1,031,002 kilograms 
(2,272,947 pounds) valued at $161,683 dur- 
ing March 1941, representing approxi- 
mately 32,471 hides based upon an aver- 
age weight of 70 pounds per hide. All 
shipments during March were reported to 
have been destined for the United States. 
Export declarations indicate that 23,880 
Cuban wet salted hides (weighing 781,989 
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kilograms) valued at $124,738 were ex- 
ported during April. 

No change is reported in the production 

of calf skins, previously estimated at 
about 1,200 skins monthly. The output 
of goat, kid, sheep, and lamb skins also 
remains unchanged from an estimated 
2,500 to 3,000 pieces per month, of which 
sheep and lamb skins are said to account 
for from 80 to 83d percent. 
B Spain.—Exports of lambskins from the 
Madrid consular district to the United 
States in March 1941 amounted to 3,000 
pieces (3,300 pounds) valued at $2,250. 


Lumber and Products 


@ British North Borneo.—Timber ex- 
ports during 1940, amounting to 4,910,028 
cubic feet, decreased slightly in compari- 
son with 5,419,866 in 1939. 

@ Chile—The market for imported ply- 
wood is limited. There were no imports 
of plywood during January and Febru- 
ary 1941, and March imports amounted 
to only 45 kilograms valued at approxi- 
mately $113, all from the United States. 
The trend in plywood imports has been 
downward for some time. This develop- 
ment has been heightened by war con- 
ditions, resulting in discontinuance of 
shipments from Finland, France, and 
Germany, principal suppliers in 1939. 

Greater dependence is being placed on 
local production. Domestic plywood is 
reported to have improved in quality 
and to be readily marketable. It sells at 
a price well below that which must be 
charged for plywood from the United 
States, after shipping charges and import 
duties are taken into consideration. 

Imports in 1940 totaled 8,192 kilograms 

valued at about $1,353, according to.pro- 
visional figures; France supplied 96.87 
percent of the volume and the remainder 
was from the United States. In 1939 im- 
ports amounted to 175,594 kilograms val- 
ued at $32,735. 
8 Mexico.—Conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry improved during the first quarter 
of 1941 in comparison with the average 
registered in 1940. The volume of sales 
increased from 10 to 15 percent over the 
volume for the last quarter of 1940. Im- 
porters found it less difficult to obtain 
orders from the United States. Private 
construction was maintained at the high 
levels of the first three quarters of 1940. 
Prices of imported and domestic lumber 
increased approximately 5 percent over 
quotations in the last quarter of 1940. 
Lumberyard stocks were reported slightly 
above normal. This situation was cre- 
ated, it is believed, by the placing of large 
orders in anticipation of curtailed ship- 
ments and higher prices in the United 
States. 

It is believed that the lumber market 
during the second quarter of 1941 will 
show increasing strength. Certain 
amounts of lumber are expected to be 
required during the second quarter in 
connection with irrigation plans. 

Mexico.—Plywood imports increased 
during the first quarter of 1941. The 
United States has obtained a larger par- 
ticipation in the plywood import trade, 
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but Japan continued to be the leading 
source of supply. Imports from Poland, 
formerly the main supplier, have been 
curtailed by the war. Japan, whose main 
asset in the market is low prices, is also 
gaining headway in the veneer market. 

The share of the United States and 
that of Japan in the plywood and veneer 
import trade of Mexico during 1940 are 
given below. 





| Imports from— 

















; Total rane 
eas | imports United 
States Japan 
patie ™ Pg Da 
| Kilograms | Kilograms Kilograms 
Veneer nae 75, 046 | 43, 099 9,477 
Plywood ----- | 707, 737 | 1, 491, 678 


| 2, 335, 136 





Flooring demand was good during the 

first quarter of 1941. Requirements were 
largely supplied by domestic manufac- 
turers. 
@ New Zealand.—Regulations of the New 
Zealand Government affecting the timber 
industry during the second half of 1940 
included an order setting minimum prices 
on certain pressed-wood products and 
insulating board; regulations promul- 
gated under the Termite Act, 1940; regu- 
lations controlling the marketing of sil- 
ver beech in the Southland and Otago 
districts. 

Outstanding features of the New Zea- 
land timber trade during 1940, summar- 
ized briefly, were heavy demand for tim- 
ber for defense and emergency work; 
well-maintained demand for timber for 
ordinary domestic purposes; considerable 
expansion of exports, mainly to Austra- 
lia; limitation of imports to a minimum, 
with a view to conserving overseas funds, 
especially dollars; internal zoning of 
timber output in the South Island in an 
effort to secure more effective utilization; 
unusually large demand for butter boxes, 
cheese crates, and fruit boxes, mainly 
as a result of increased exports; increas- 
ing shortage of skilled labor because of 
military demands; extension of working 
hours in a number of sawmills to increase 
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output of butter-box timber; difficulty in 
obtaining essential sawmill supplies from 
overseas; slightly lower production than 
in 1939. 

Exports of rough sawn and hewn tim- 
ber from New Zealand during 1940 in- 
creased over those of 1939; all lines but 
kauri and white pine shared in the rise. 
Australia was the main country of desti- 
nation, taking 14,771 M board feet out 
of the 15,081 M feet exported in 1940, 
compared with 11,823 M feet of the 12,059 
M feet exported in 1939. 

Exports of case woods and similar tim- 
ber also increased, with the Pacific islands 
remaining the chief buyers. 

The quantity exported in 1940 was 
1,422 M board feet, compared with 1,259 
M feet in 1939. 

Exports of sawn dressed timbers in- 
creased from only 16 M board feet in 
1939 to 375 M feet in 1940. In 1940, 99.8 
percent of the sawn dressed timber ex- 
ported went to the Pacific islands. 

Butter boxes and cheese crates were 
in greater demand in New Zealand dur- 
ing 1940 owing to increased production 
in the dairy industry. Manufacturing 
capacity was capable of producing all 
necessary containers, but stocks of suit- 
able timbers were low, and the months of 
peak dairy output severely taxed efforts 
of the box industry: There was a 
marked decline in white-pine supplies, 
and some 4,000 M board feet of west 
coast sap rimu were utilized. Working 
hours were 2xtended in order to meet 
demand. 

Local production of miscellaneous 
wood products has been stimulated by 
the import-restriction program inaugu- 
rated in the Dominion at the end of 1938. 
Among products now manufactured in 
New Zealand are pegs, dowels, tool han- 
dles, skewers, boot heels, and toys. 

@ Sweden.—Netherlands lumber import- 
ers began to make purchases in Sweden 
in February. Some contracts have been 
made for short lengths. Available ex- 
change has been used up, and Nether- 
lands importers have been trying to ex- 
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pedite the distribution of further quotas 
to purchase Swedish lumber; spruce for 
early shipment is wanted. 

Swedish lumber sales to Germany have 
been active recently but have been re- 
stricted entirely to pine. Germany’s 
purchases in Finland began a month 
earlier than in Sweden, and purchases 
from Sweden have consisted of dimen- 
sions not offered by Finland. Many 
German buyers have used up most of the 
exchange allowed them and are awaiting 
new quotas for the purchase of Swedish 
wood. 

There has been no inclination on the 

part of German importers to purchase 
spruce; but spruce may be substituted 
for pine, which cannot be obtained. 
@ Switzerland—The export trade in 
lumber is not normally important and 
in 1940 was smaller than usual, when 
some 4,660,000 kilograms were exported, 
as against about 10,170,000 in 1938, a 
normal year. Taking into considera- 
tion the value of exports, the difference 
is not great. In 1940, exports were val- 
ued at 1,176,624 (Swiss) francs and in 
1938 at 1,699,635 francs. 

Lumber imports into Switzerland in 
1940 were valued at 18,535,386 (Swiss) 
francs aS against 24,263,770 in 1938. 
Since the outbreak of the war, Switzer- 
land has been obliged to shift to new 
sources of supply to replace the trade of 
countries cut off or diminished as a re- 
sult of hostilities. During 1940, the 
United States exported comparatively 
small quantities of softwood logs and 
lumber to Switzerland. Yugoslavia at- 
tained a position of considerable im- 
portance as a supplier of beech logs, oak, 
hardwood lumber other than oak, soft- 
wood lumber and timber. France (un- 
occupied) began to figure again as a 
source of supply in softwood and hard- 
wood logs, oak, hardwood lumber, ve- 
neers, and plywood, but trade with 
France was hampered by limited trans- 
portation facilities and by financial 
difficulties. 

Switzerland.—Shortage of available 
labor in Switzerland, particularly in cer- 
tain Cantons, has prevented the furnish- 
ing of lumber supplies on schedule. The 
Federal Department of Public Economy, 
therefore, authorized the Cantons to ar- 
range for compulsory labor service in 
the forest industry. The War Industry 
and Labor Office in Bern acts as an in- 
termediary in effecting the exchange of 
workers from one Canton to another, as 
need arises. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Chile—Machinery dealers reported a 
steady influx of orders for both light and 
heavy equipment for industries and min- 
ing during April. Farm implements and 
machinery sold well during the month, 
usually a slack period in this particular 
trade. 

Considerable machinery advertising 
appears regularly in the one local trade 
periodical serving the manufacturing in- 
dustries in general. 
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@ Germany.—Permits will be required 
for the manufacture of ordinary road 
and building machinery, such as dry and 
concrete mixers, asphalt and tar boilers, 
tank trucks, and casting and spraying 
machinery for bituminous asphalt ac- 
cording to a recent order of the Com- 
missioner for the Machinery Industry, 
effective June 1, 1941, published in “Voel- 
kischer Beobachter.” This is the first 
instance where special manufacturing 
permits have been required; previous or- 
ders of the German Commissioner have 
applied only to restrictions on the num- 
her of types manufactured or to the es- 
tablishment of standards. 

Germany.—A recent development of 
the German machinery industry, accord- 
ing to an article published in the “Tech- 
nische Blaetter,” is the perfection of 
combined vacuum and pressure grain 
loaders and unloaders, mounted on trucks 
or trailers, for use in expediting the load- 
ing and unloading of river barges at 
places where stationary vacuum loaders 
are not available. 

Units are built in 10- and 20-ton-per- 
hour sizes, figured on the basis of a pipe 
line of 30 meters (approximately 100 
feet). Light steel pipe segments are used 
for both the vacuum and the pressure 
lines; blowers are either electric or 
Diesel operated, and it is claimed that 
the power consumption is only 2 to 2.5 
hp per metric ton of material handled. 
The “motorized” loaders for grain are 
equipped with a cleaner for the removal 
of sand, weed seeds, and other foreign 
matter which makes an additional clean- 
ing of the grain unnecessary. 

Germany.—Domestic orders for ma- 

chine tools may be filled only when ap- 
proved by the holder of a “consumer 
allotment” covering the necessary metals, 
under a recent order of the German 
Commissioner for Machinery Production. 
Distribution of metals to machine tool 
builders is likewise done by allotment; 
for this purpose the industry is divided 
into two groups, or lists. One is subject 
to what is called “order reporting proce- 
dure”; the other to “production report- 
ing procedure.” Still another procedure 
is applied to export orders, which are 
administered by the Examining Board 
for Machine Tools. 
@ Japan—The machinery industry will 
likely be placed under the control of one 
central manufacturing association, ac- 
cording to the Japanese press. Reports 
indicate that machinery production is 
lagging. Authorities have ordered 
nation-wide inventory of machine-tool 
stocks to ascertain the condition of 
usable equipment and the quantity suit- 
able for scrap iron. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ British Malaya.—Various ointments 
and elixirs are compounded locally, prin- 
cipally by small Chinese and Indian shop- 
keepers. One local firm has built up a 
large business among the Chinese 
throughout the Far East in headache 
powders, balms, ointments, eye lotions, 
and similar products. Principal chemi- 
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cals imported by this firm are under- 
stood to be epsom salts, aspirin, citrate 
of caffeine, petrolatum and menthol, and 
peppermint and other essential oils. 

Considerable quantities of hair lotions 
and pomades are also compounded 
locally, and recently a local firm began 
the manufacture of perfumes and toilet 
waters. Other toilet preparations, in- 
cluding cosmetics, are compounded in 
smal] quantities by local firms. 


Naval Stores, Gums, and Resins 


@ Brazil—Exports of ouricury wax, a 
product similar to carnauba wax, in- 
creased to 990,935 kilograms valued at 
11,945,000 milreis in 1940 from 193,098 
kilograms valued at 1,503,000 milreis in 
1939, and 56,619 kilograms at 451,000 
milreis in 1938. Ouricury wax is rela- 
tively new on the market but its accept- 
ance by the trade is evident. 

Shipments of carnauba wax, on the 
other hand, amounting to 8,652,900 kilo- 
grams valued at 169,411,400 milreis, were 
the smallest in 3 years; exports in 1939 
amounted to 10,000,970 kilograms valued 
at 120,179,000 milreis and in 1938 the 
total was recorded at 9,157,800 kilograms 
valued at 101,016,000 milreis. 

Beeswax exports were: 743,300 kilo- 

grams valued at 7,164,900 milreis in 1940; 
965,400 kilograms, 7,885,900 milreis in 
1939; and 394,800 kilograms, 3,237,800 
milreis in 1938. ‘(Approximate value of 
the milreis is 5 cents.) 
@ Mezico.—Exports of spirits of turpen- 
tine from Mexico during the 6 months 
from August 1940 to January 1941, inclu- 
sive, amounted to 231,512 kilograms val- 
ued at 20,549 pesos, all going to Japan, 
according to the Direccion General de 
Estadistica. Exports of rosin amounted 
to 401,757 kilograms valued at 55,798 
pesos during the period: 218,982 kilo- 
grams (29,532 pesos) were shipped to the 
United States; 152,114 kilograms (20,809 
pesos) to Colombia; and 28,634 kilograms 
(5,000 pesos) to Uruguay. 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ Brazil—The first shipment of man- 
ganese ore from the mines at Morro do 
Urucum, State of Mato Grosso, totaling 
1,200 metric tons, left Brazil early in 
April. 

The Urucum deposits are reported to 
be extensive, the ore of good quality and 
available in large quantities. Available 
transportation facilities, however, limit 
the amount of ore that can be obtained 
from this source. The ore must be trans- 
ported 12 miles by narrow-gage railroad 
to Corumba on the Paraguay River, 
where it is loaded into barges of about 
500 tons capacity. Four barges are taken 
by one river steamer to Montevideo, 
a distance by river of about 2,000 miles. 
A round trip of the barges takes about 
6 weeks. The shipper anticipates move- 
ment to Montevideo of about 2,000 tons 
monthly as long as river conditions per- 
mit—ore cannot be moved over the river 
during the rainy season. Eventually it 
is hoped to move 10,000 tons monthly. 
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Shipments from Montevideo of the 

Morro do Urucum ore in April totaled 
3,326 tons, all bound for the United 
States. Prior to the shipment of the 
Urucum ore through Montevideo, Bra- 
zil’s exports of manganese ore moved 
entirely through the port of Rio de 
Janeiro. 
British Malaya.—Tin, from the view- 
point of value, is by far the most impor- 
tant mineral produced in British Malaya. 
Total exports of metallic tin during the 
first 11 months of 1940 totaled 118,968 
tons, of which considerably more than 
half went to the United States. Exports 
of other minerals during this period in- 
cluded 1,758,752 (in tons) of iron ore, 
11,216 of manganese ore, 51,961 of 
pauxite, 427 of scheelite, and 310 of wolf- 
ramite. Although destinations are not 
shown in Official statistics, it is under- 
stood that all of the iron ore and most 
of the manganese ore was shipped to 
Japan, while the greater part of the 
other ore was shipped to the United 
Kingdom. 

Official United States statistics indi- 

cate that 216,056,267 pounds of refined 
tin were imported into the United States 
for consumption in 1940, compared with 
104,798,767 in 1939, and 82,146,688 in 
1938. 
@ Chile —The erection of a smelter to 
handle gold and copper bearing ores from 
small mines operating in Chile, was ap- 
proved in February by the Government’s 
Development (Fomento) Corporation. 

A plant for the recovery of mercury 
is to be erected in Chile by the Pumpi- 
taqui Mining Co. A loan of $5,000,000 
pesos ‘(approximately $165,000) was 
made by the Fomento Corporation to 
the company early in April. 

@ Cuba.—Zinc bearing ores from Cuban 
properties located near Palma Soriano, 
in the eastern end of the Island, may 
soon be exported in limited quantities to 
the United States. Controllers of the 
properties are said to be negotiating with 
American interests at present. 

@ Manchuria.—Platinum has been dis- 
covered in Manchuria near Mutankiang, 
according to the Manchurian press. 

@ Peru.—The exportation of aluminum 
and tin which do not proceed directly 
from mining operations in Peru, have 
been prohibited by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


@ Cuba.—Marble chips for use in terrazzo 
foor construction are soon to be shipped 
from Cuba to the United States. The 
chips will originate in the various marble 
quarries located throughout the Prov- 
ince of Pinar del Rio. 

@ Greece.—Exports of crude, calcined, 
and dead-burned magnesite from Greece 
in 1940 totaled 125,985 metric tons, an 
increase of 43,250 tons over the 1939 total, 
according to official returns of that coun- 
try. Great Britain was the chief desti- 
nation of the 1940 exports, taking 89,122 
tons, or nearly 73 percent of the totai; 
followed by France with 28,640 tons; Ger- 
many, 3,905; the Netherlands, 2,265; and 
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Italy, 1,860. Of the total exports, crude 
magnesite amounted to 101,883 tons, the 
calcined 19,108, and the dead-burned 
4,994. 

Output of crude magnesite in 1940 was 
estimated by the Greek Bureau of Mines 
at about 127,000 tons. Part of this total 
was used for the production of 27,275 
tons of calcined magnesite and 4,469 tons 
of the dead-burned. Stocks of crude 
magnesite in the various producing dis- 
tricts on December 31, 1940, totaled about 
20,000 tons. 

Production of crude magnesite dropped 
off considerably during the first quarter 
of 1941, in fact, several concerns, includ- 
ing the Anglo-Greek Magnesite Co. which 
normally produces over 50 percent of the 
total Greek output, had either closed 
their mines or contemplated such action, 
before the quarter ended. 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ Ceylon—Coconut oil production in 
Ceylon during 1940 is estimated at 909,- 
625 hundredweight, compared with 1,- 
570,505 in 1939. Exports during 1940 
declined approximately 50 percent in both 
volume and value to 596,625 hundred- 
weight, valued at 6,764,203 rupees, from 


1,257,637 hundredweight, valued at 13,- ° 


285,581 rupees in 1939. 

Domestic consumption, both for edible 
and manufacturing purposes, varies lit- 
tle from year to year. 

Millers suffered in 1940, both by rea- 

son of the loss of normal outlets for oil 
and by the complete loss of markets for 
oil cake and meal. The United Kingdom 
was well supplied with coconut oil at 
the beginning of 1940, and when it did 
enter the market, purchases were made 
from other empire sources, since Ceylon’s 
prices were noncompetitive. The loss 
of important Continental markets, lack 
of shipping space, and local control of 
shipments to countries where it was 
feared they might be reexported to Ger- 
many, have all been factors contributing 
to the decrease in shipments of coconut 
oil during the year. 
@ Cuba—Imports of olive oil continued 
nominal during March 1941, with re- 
ceipts of only 176 pounds recorded, com- 
pared with 371 pounds during February, 
and 728,973 pounds a year earlier. Im- 
ports during the first quarter of 1941 
amounted to 778 pounds, compared with 
1,571,884 pounds in the same period of 
1940. 

As a result of the very limited supplies 
of olive oil entering Cuba, stocks in deal- 
ers’ hands have shown a steady decline 
and prices have advanced accordingly, a 
situation further contributed to by sev- 
eral shipments of olive oil from Cuba to 
the New York market. According to 
trade advices, current prices of from $40 
to $58 per 100 pounds have served effec- 
tively to reStrict the sale of olive and 
olive-soybean oil cooking mixtures in 
competition with the cheaper competitive 
oils and fats. 

Used very largely by cracker and sim- 
ilar breadstuffs manufacturers, hydro- 
genated cottonseed oil imports declined 
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in the first quarter due, it is stated, to 
some displacement of that commodity by 
less expensive hydrogenated coconut oil. 
Decreased entries of refined peanut oil 
have been due to competition from the 
expanding domestic peanut oil industry. 

All other leading edible oils and fats 
recorded varying increases in imports 
during the first quarter, probably as a 
result of heavier purchases against up- 
ward price trends. 

Details of imports during the first 
quarters of 1940 and 1941 are shown in 
the following table: 





First First 
Items quarter, quarter, 
1940 





| Kilograms | Kiiograms 


Cottonseed oil, hydrogenated 61, 019 27, 756 
Cottonseed oil, refined - --_-__- 4, 898 35, 030 
Coconut oil, crude __ ate 27, 575 30, 562 
Coconut oil, hydrogenated _- - 35, 695 51, 512 
Coconut oil, refined ____- i 95, 638 120, 970 
Peanut oil, refined --. --------- 3, 136 2, 507 
Soybean oil, crude ___-- = 250, 007 443, 639 
Soybean oil, refined _--__----_-- 106, 416 118, 239 
Edible stearine................ 107 9, 150 
Oleo stearine, edible___-_._-.-- 14, 046 











B Zanzibar.—Copra is Zanzibar’s second 
most valuable export commodity, al- 
though 1940 shipments amounted to 
only 9,223 tons, valued at £76,335, the 
smallest amount and the lowest value 
received in many years. This unfavor- 
able situation resulted from the war, for 
Continental Europe, which is not now in 
the market, was one of its largest 
markets. 

Exports during the past 5 years (in 
tons) have been as follows: 


NN 1c: ssn teeatialone 13,037 £142, 686 
CEE tosis im endacniinaatie 14, 411 204, 192 
ick pcccdeitceebalacee 11, 697 97, 450 
i iceisscubitelentilicmeaband 10, 544 79, 832 
i islicsiustheldmdatis 9, 223 76, 335 
Paints and Pigments 


@ Brazil—Only a relatively small part 
of the Brazilian demand for zinc oxide 
is supplied by the United States. Total 
imports of zinc oxide into Brazil in 1940 
amounted to 3,317 metric tons valued at 
9,240,500 milreis, compared with 3,428 
metric tons valued at 6,406,900 milreis in 
1939. Details by countries of origin are 
not available, but preliminary United 
States export statistics show that ship- 
ments of zinc oxide to Brazil from the 
United States in 1940 were 610,000 pounds 
valued at $40,400, an advance of 7 per- 
cent over the total in 1939. 

H British Malaya—Imports of pigments, 
paints, and varnishes into British Malaya 
amounting to S$3,311,500 considerably 
exceeded the preceding year’s volume, 
notwithstanding prohibitions and re- 
strictions on trade with nonsterling coun- 
tries. Increased Government construc- 
tion and heavier stocking were responsi- 
ble for the increase. Supplies were 
forthcoming from the United Kingdom 
with relatively little interruption, while 
new sources were developed in India and 
Australia, and the volume of imports 
from Hong Kong increased. Imports of 
paints from the United States were heavy 
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during the early months of the war as a 
result of pre-war orders, but have sub- 
sequently fallen to a negligible volume. 
The United States, according to local 
sources, was formerly of primary impor- 
tance as a supplier of automobile paints, 
lacquers, and lacquer thinners, and, to a 
lesser extent, of ready-mixed paints and 
carbon black. Paste paints were until 
recently an unregulated import, but were 
imported from the United States in only 
small quantities because of the competi- 
tive price factor. Exports of pigments, 
paints, and varnishes from the United 
States to British Malaya amounted to 
$85,800 in 1940, compared with $87,400 in 
1939, according to United States statistics. 
@ Spain.—Iron-oxide pigment has con- 
tinued to be received in the United States 
rather regularly, the bulk of the imports 
arriving from Spain, notwithstanding 
shipping difficulties. Imports of iron 
oxide and hydroxide during the first 
quarter of 1941 amounted to 2,527,000 
pounds valued at $90,000. It was re- 
ported that 1,130,000 pounds of red oxide 
of iron valued at $20,500 were declared 
for shipment to the United States from 
the Malaga area during the first quar- 
ter of 1941. 


Paper and Related Products 


®@ Argentina.—Newsprint from Canada 
and Newfoundland largely supplemented 
that from northern European countries 
in the Argentine market during 1940. 
Imports of newsprint into Argentina in 
that year totaled 126,547 metric tons 
compared with 146,191 in 1939 and 126,- 
591 in 1938. In 1940, Canada and New- 
foundland supplied Argentina with 91.,- 
344 tons of newsprint, or slightly more 
than 72 percent of its total importation. 
In 1939 Argentina drew 76 percent of its 
newsprint requirements from Northern 
Europe, with Finland as the principal 
supplier, and only 23.5 percent from 
Canada and Newfoundland. 

Newsprint is not produced in the Ar- 
gentine, but local mills produce from 
12,000 to 14,000 metric tons of low grade 
paper annually which is used mainly for 
wrapping parcels. 

@ Cuba.—The two paper mills in Ha- 
bana produce a total of around 85 tons 
daily, according to estimates. Produc- 
tion to date has been limited to the man- 
ufacture of kraft, imitation’ kraft, 
Screenings, sulfite tissue, colored sulfite, 
chip board, bags, jute liner, sanitary tis- 
sue paper, and some typewriting paper. 

Cuba continues to offer a fairly large 
market for untrimmed bulk papers of 
fair to good quality. Among those most 
in demand are manila fruit wrapping 
paper in jumbo rolls, magazine and bond 
papers, paper for lithographing, and or- 
dinary wrapping and sanitary papers. 
A considerable local busines has devel- 
oped in paper trimming and converting. 
At present from 15 to 20 large paper 
houses in Habana make direct importa- 
tions of paper from which they manu- 
facture blank books, pads, and a wide 
variety of other converted articles. 
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@ India.—After the outbreak of the war 
it appears that an increase in output of 
Canadian newsprint mills of over 30 per- 
cent was offered and accepted by some of 
the Indian importers at certain agreed 
rates for a period of one year. It is now 
hoped that Canada will find it possible 
to renew this arrangement. Canadian 
expcerters of newsprint are said to be 
quoting in sterling, which represents 
some exchange advantage over quota- 
tions from the United States. 

Business in newsprint in the coming 
months may be on a relatively small 
scale, inasmuch as the important news- 
paper publishers have already built up 
stocks for periods varying from 6 months 
to 2 years. There may be a relatively 
better demand for newsprint in sheets, 
which is consumed by the smaller pub- 
lications. 

Prices of newsprint have been steady 
at $106 c. i. f. ser ton for 52-gram weight 
(equivalent to 32 pounds per ream) and 
$112 per ton for 48-gram weight (equiv- 
alent to 2912 pounds per ream); but 
quotations for the latter are seldom 
available. 

H@ Newfoundland—The $4,000,000 sul- 
fite mill at Corner Brook was Officially 
opened on March 20 by the Governor 
of Newfoundland, according to press re- 
ports. The plant, which was completed 
many months ahead of schedule, is one 
of the most modern and compares fa- 
vorably with those in Canada and the 
United States. The new mill includes 
a complete wood-handling plant, steam 
plant, four new digesters, screen room, 
pulp-drying machine, a new machine 
shop, and shipping piers. 

@ Sweden.—Sales of paper and pulp to 
Germany during 1941 were discussed at 
a meeting held in Stockholm late in 
March, with a view to concluding an 
agreement similar to that existing be- 
tween Germany and Norway and Fin- 
land, according to the Swedish Wood 
Pulp Journal. It is reported that an 
agreement was reached on the quantities 
and kinds of pulp and paper and the 
prices to be paid. The Swedish indus- 
tries concerned are understood to be 
somewhat disappointed that arrange- 
ments were not made for the shipment 
of larger quantities and they are not sat- 
isfied with the prices agreed upon. 


Petroleum and Products 


@ Brazil—The work of prospecting and 
drilling for petroleum which is being car- 
ried on in Brazil by the Conselho Na- 
cional de Petroleo is progressing with 
mixed results. Oil has been produced at 
Lobato, Bahia, but not yet in commercial 
quantities. Drilling is being conducted 
at Bahia, Maceio, Alagoas, and in Acre 
Territory, but positive results are believed 
limited to Lobato. 

@ Mexrico.—Production of petroleum 
during the first quarter of 1941 amounted 
to 9,394,080 barrels, in comparison with 
11,849,718 in the preceding quarter and 
10,064,107 in the first quarter of 1940. 

Exports of petroleum and petroleum 
products during the first quarter of 1941 
totaled 3,567,808 barrels, compared with 
4,999,052 in the preceding quarter and 
4,693,632 in the first quarter of 1940. 
The tendency of Mexican shipments to 
be absorbed by the United States became 
greater during the first quarter of 1941, 
and with the elimination of the Japanese 
market in December 1940, a voluntary act 
by the Mexican Government, practically 
all Mexican exports went to the United 
States. 

Stocks of petroleum and petroleum 
products on hand as of February 28, 1941, 
amounted to 14,741,978 barrels. 

@ Peru.—Beginning April 4, 1941, gaso- 
line and other petroleum products are 
being distributed from storage tanks at 
the port of Callao, which have capacity 
for 20,000 barrels and are connected by 
pipe line with the dock, according to the 
Peruvian press. The Government re- 
finery at Almirante Villar (Zorritos), in 
northern Peru, is the source of. these 
products. 

@ Venezuela.—Production of petroleum 
during February 1941 reached 2,217,027 
metric tons. Crude petroleum refined 
during that month amounted to 380,111 
tons and stocks of crude petroleum on 
February 28, 1941, stood at 1,472,639 
tons. February 1941 petroleum exports 
totaled 1,906,368 tons. 


Railway Equipment 


@ Argentina—The annual report re- 
cently issued by the Direccion General de 
Ferrocarriles lists the following railway 
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equipment in use in Argentina during the 
fiscal year 1939-40 (figures for fiscal year 
1938-39 in parentheses): Locomotives, 


3,968 (3,954); passenger cars, 3,138 
(3,158); baggage cars, 3,200 (3,268); 
electric coaches, 575 (571); motor 


coaches, 280 (235); 
80,883 (80,922). 

B Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.— 
A railway locomotive, claimed to effect a 
15-percent saving of fuel, is one of the 
many new types designed in 1940 by the 
Kolomna Machine Building Works, near 
Moscow. Fitted with air- and water- 
heating equipment that accounts for the 
fuel economy, passenger locomotives of 
the SUM series, an improved model of 
the SU type, have appeared on the rail- 
ways of the Soviet Union. An SO type 
locomotive working on coal dust was 
built by the same works, and after ex- 
haustive tests was turned over to the 
Commissariat of Railways. On this en- 
gine the work of the driver and firemen 
is considerably lightened and efficiency is 
gained. The Kolomna Building Works 
will continue this year to build internal- 
combustion engines to run on lower-grade 
fuel. 

In cooperation with the Moscow Dy- 
namo Plant, the Kolomna Works has also 
commenced production of the 2KP-2 and 
5KP-2 electric locomotives, new types 
intended for the iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metallurgical industries. In ad- 
dition to these, the Kolomna Works will 
continue to produce, during the year, 
main-line locomotives of class VL for the 
electrified lines of the Soviet railways. 


Refrigeration Equipment 


@ El Salvador.—Imports during the cal- 
endar year 1938 (the latest period for 
which figures are available) of refriger- 
ators of all kinds amounted to 66,500 kil- 
ograms valued at $43,800. Of this total, 
$43,200 worth were received from the 
United States. American manufacturers 
are well represented in the market. 


Rubber and Products 


@ British Malaya.—The freight situation 
influenced Malayan rubber markets 
throughout the month of February and 
resulted in an increase in prices in New 
York and a decline in producing markets. 

The postponement of the 25-percent 
increase in freight rates to the United 
States until April 1 and the reduction in 
war-risk insurance rates to the United 
States tended to stabilize the market. 
The recently introduced enabling act re- 
quiring compulsory war-risk insurance 
on all commodities on land should make 
it easier for operators to finance stocks. 

Reports from secretaries of several of 
the larger groups of estates indicate that 
production during the first 2 months of 
the year has been slightly below their 
standard assessments. However, they 
expect that, if the shipping situation and 
storage facilities permit, the movement 
out of the restricted area will about equal 
100 percent international quota, as many 
estates can move Stocks which were ac- 
cumulated during the latter part of last 
year. Among these large groups are 


and freight cars, 
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some estates, which have replanted to the 
limit permitted under the scheme, that 
will be unable to produce their assess- 
ments on the reduced acreage, and are 
either selling their export rights or 
transferring them to companies in their 
group. That there still is a market for 
export rights and coupons indicates that 
some producers are underassessed. 

The serious shipping shortage for 
February, March, and April may have 
far-reaching effects on the Singapore 
rubber market. Stocks have increased 
to such an extent that the Singapore 
Harbor Board has refused to store any 
more rubber, and the Federated Malay 
States Railways will no longer receive 
rubber into their godowns unless the 
shipper can designate a specific ship. 
Part of the congestion in the railways is 
due, no doubt, to heavy movements of 
troops and supplies between Singapore 
and the up-country areas, which made it 
necessary for military authorities to 
requisition rolling stock. Buyers in 
Singapore who have made contracts for 
March and April delivery with up-coun- 
try estates, have requested them to store 
the rubber up country until such time as 
the congestion in the local godowns has 
been relieved. 

Owing to the possibility of the diver- 
sion of practically all British, Dutch, and 
Norwegian vessels from these waters, it 
now appears that it will be necessary for 
the United States Government to make 
arrangements to place more American 
boats on the Singapore-Atlantic-Gulf 
run if the United States is to obtain the 
rubber. Some relief of the acute ship- 
ping shortage may be expected in May, 
as several nonconference vessels are to 
be diverted to this area, primarily to 
carry Rubber Reserve Co.’s purchases. 

Rubber shipments during February to 
the United States and the nationality of 
vessels, as compiled from the statements 
of masters of vessels applying for bills of 
health in Singapore and in Penang, were 
as follows: 





es } 
Nationality of vessel | Singapore Penang Malaya 
et P Mieeecanen: + yageit 
American 18, 964 | 6, 168 25, 132 
Dutch 5, 799 | 880 | 6, 679 
Japanese i | | 1, 380 
Norwegian 3, 025 | 605 | 3, 630 
—— — —— 
Total | 7, 653 36, 821 


29, 168 | 
| 





British Malaya.—Total shipments of 
772,767 long tons of crude rubber from 
Malayan ports during 1940 were greater 
by 219,443 tons than shipments during 
1939. Foreign imports during the year 
aggregated 234,319 tons, however, an in- 
crease of 56,468 tons over those of the 
year before. Crude-rubber export sta- 
tistics include reexports, and the gain 
registered in 1940 is not a true reflection 
of the actual increase in production in 
the Malayan States. The difference be- 
tween shipments and foreign imports 
during 1939 was 375,473, and the similar 
figure for 1940 was 538,448 tons. Net 
exports, according to the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee, amounted 
to 376,800 and 540,417 tons during these 
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years, indicating additions to Malayan 
stocks of 1,327 and 1,969 tons at the re- 
spective year-end periods. 

Exports from Malaya during 1940, by 
kinds of rubber or rubberlike substance, 
were as follows (all in long tons) : Gutta- 
percha, 2,836; jelutong, 6,330; dry rubber, 
747,762; crepe sole rubber, 2,758; latex, 
22,245. 

Efforts to bring production of rubber 
in line with increased permissible ex- 
ports under the international restriction 
scheme have resulted in rather wide- 
spread tapping of heretofore untapped 
trees. The percentage of tappable area 
actually tapped during January 1940 was 
82.6, and in December it had risen to 
90.2. The 322,526 acres of untapped rub- 
ber trees in the beginning of the year 
had declined to 177,756 acres in De- 
cember, while the total area tapped 
increased from 1,534,962 acres to 1,632,- 
136. Rubber production in 1940 amouted 
to 549,377 long tons. 

Total dealer and port stocks of rubber 
in Malaya were larger during each month 
of 1940 than in the previous year. Aver- 
age month-end stocks during 1939 were 
25,582 tons, compared with 36,851 tons 
during 1940. Stocks at the end of 1940 
were 31,210, nearly twice as great as at 
the close of 1939. 

B Jran—The Iranian Department of 
Agriculture is contemplating the possi- 
bility of making Iran self-sufficient in 
rubber production, according to the local 
press; and with this end in view, the 
Department has sent a number of offi- 
cials to the Bandar Abbas district for 
the purpose of investigating rubber- 
bearing plants in that part of the coun- 
try. It is locally reported that several 
varieties of rubber-bearing plants grow 
in southeastern Iran, but it is not be- 
lieved that these plants are capable of 
producing rubber in commercial quan- 
tities. 

@ Merico.—United States imports of 
guayule rubber come entirely from Mex- 
ico. In 1940, imports of guayule rubber, 
unresinated, were entered at the de- 
clared value of 9.31 cents per pound— 
8,139,421 pounds valued at $758,007. In 
1939, the value per pound was 9.26 cents— 
5,001,000 pounds at $463,345. In 1938 
the value per pound for 5,618,000 pounds 
was 11.2 cents. The 1939 declared value 
was the lowest in the past 3 years; but 
in 1934 and in 1935 smaller imports of 
guayule were entered at the lowest val- 
ues on record—8.45 cents per pound. 
These declared values appear to repre- 
sent closely the annual over-all average 
costs of guayule rubber containing resin, 
produced from wild shrub gathered by 
Mexicans, packed muleback to the fac- 
tory, and there processed in a volume al- 
ways below 500 tons monthly during these 
years. 

Hevea rubber is produced on planta- 
tions at much lower cost than was possi- 
ble when it was gathered from scattered 
trees growing wild. Whether the cost of 
production of guayule rubber could be 
similarly reduced in plantation undertak- 
ings could be determined through large- 
scale tests. 
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H Union of Soviet Socialist Republics — 
In order to increase production of nat- 
ural rubber, Soviet authorities contem- 
plate expanding the cultivation of the 
rubber-bearing plant known as _ kok- 
Sagyz, according to the local press, which 
published the text of a joint resolution 
of the Soviet of People’s Commissars of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. The preamble to the 
resolution points out that during the 
years of the third Five-Year Plan the 
areas under kok-sagyz have been consid- 
erably expanded, that this technical crop 
is being cultivated with increasing suc- 
cess by the collective farms of the coun- 
try, and that relatively high yields have 
been attained. The plant is indigenous 
to central Asia and has been acclimatized 
to European Russia. 

With a view to the further expansion of 
areas under kok-sagyz and to increasing 
its yield in order to meet the growing re- 
quirements of industry in raw rubber, the 
two committees have resolved to intro- 
duce special measures designed to arouse 
an increased interest on the part of col- 
lective farms and of individual farmers 
in the cultivation of this crop. These 
measures are listed briefly as follows: 

1. Collective farms, all brigades of which 
fulfill the planned State assignments for the 
cultivation of kok-sagyz are entitled to order 
and receive at fixed prices a number of rub- 
ber articles for their personal consumption, 
as well as rubber tires for automobiles owned 
by the kolkhoz (collective farms) to the 
amount of kok-sagyz roots delivered to the 
State over and above the planned quantity. 

2. If the entire kolkhoz fails to overexe- 
cute the planned yield, but individual bri- 
gades therecf succeed in so doing, the latter 
are allowed to purchase, at prices fixed by 
the State, a number of rubber articles at 
the same rate as that set for the brigades 
of kolkhozes which have overfulfilled their 
plan. 

3. To stimulate an increase in the areas 
under kok-sagyz it is stipulated that the 
kolkhozes which have no plan assignment 
for the cultivation of these plants, but which 
nevertheless have areas under that crop 
with average yields not lower than the fig- 
ures set for individual regions, will be 
granted the same rights with respect to the 
purchase of rubber articles as those with 
plan assignments. 

4. Individual collective farmers are ad- 
vised to cultivate kok-sagyz plants on their 
garden plots and will be accorded the priv- 
ilege of purchasing, at State prices, various 
rubber articles for their personal consump- 
tion, against certain amounts of kok-sagyz 
roots delivered to the State. 

5. Kolkhoz Officials are to the accorded 
special premiums in money and kind (rub- 
ber articles) for overexecution of planned 
yields and deliveries of kok-sagyz roots. 


From these statements it appears that 
rubber articles offered, as indicated, as 
a stimulus to increased production of 
the kok-sagyz plant will be made avail- 
able not only to the collective farmers 
engaged in the actual cultivation of this 
plant but to all members of collective 
farms where its cultivation is practiced, 
as well as to the officials of such farms. 

The source cited also indicates that 
the authorities consider from 3 to 5 per- 
cent rubber content in the roots of the 
kok-sagyz plant as a maximum, the at- 
tainment of which is to be rewarded by 
special premiums. It may accordingly 
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be presumed ‘that the actual present con- 
tent of raw rubber in kok-sagyz roots 
must be considerably below the indi- 
cated percentages, and probably aver- 
ages from 1 to 1.5 percent. From the 
same source it also appears that the av- 
erage yield of kok-sagyz roots per hec- 
tare ranges from 1 to 1.2 metric tons, 
although the press has reported indi- 
vidual cases, in which record yields as 
high as 7 tons per hectare have been at- 


tained. 
CRUDE RUBBER 


U. S. IMPORTS 
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EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 10.000 LONG TONS 


Soaps, Toiletries, and Essential 
Oils 


@ British Malaya.—Imports of soap and 
toilet preparations during 1940, valued 
at $4,046,188 Straits dollars, were sub- 
Stantially above those of the preceding 
year. The United Kingdom continued 
as principal supplier with Australia a 
source of growing importance. 

Imports of cosmetics from the United 
States were considerable during the year, 
mainly because of heavy orders placed 
during the early months of the war, but 
the immediate outlook for American 
toilet preparations is discouraging. 
Soaps and other toilet preparations have 
long been an important class of imports 
into this market but because of the grow- 
ing severity of trade controls many well- 
known American brands are now off the 
market completely, and it is expected 
that coming months will see the scarcity 
of American products grow even more 
acute. 

Dental creams have in the past been 

the most important American toilet 
preparation imported into Malaya, fol- 
lowed by toilet soap, medicated soap, 
dental powder, talcum powder, hair 
preparations, manicure preparations 
and various face creams, lipsticks, and 
rouges. 
@ China.—Soap production at Shanghai 
prior to 1937 amounted to between 125.,- 
000 and 140,000 tons per annum, of which 
approximately 50,000 tons was factory- 
made. The 1940 output is estimated to 
have been well below that of 1937. Five 
large-scale plants and numerous smail- 
scale hand factories operate in the 
Shanghai area, 

Principal raw materials used in Shang- 
hai’s soap production consist of domesti- 
cally produced animal and vegetable 
tallow, Australian tallow, coconut oil pro- 
duced locally from the Netherlands In- 
Gies, and Straits copra, imported coconut 
oil from Java, Straits, and Philippine 
Islands, Japanese hardened oil, resin, and 
caustic soda. All materials are available 
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in varying degrees, although domestic 
fats became more difficult to secure in 
the last half of 1940 because of contro] 
over incoming materials from Japanese- 
occupied areas. 
@ Zanzibar.—Although Zanzibar supplies 
approximately 80 percent of the world’s 
demand for cloves, the distillation of clove 
oil is an infant industry in the Protec- 
torate, since such distillation was not 
commenced until 1936. 

Exports of clove oil from Zanzibar dur- 
ing recent years are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 








Year | Pounds Value 
| “ — 
1936 62, 389 £9, 359 
1937 95, 269 | 11, 821 
1938 235, 518 | 24, 366 
1939 367, 536 | 32, 876 
1940 388, 206 46, 549 
. 
Textiles and Related Products 
Cotton and Products 


8 Guatemala.—Importations of raw cot- 
ton into Guatemala during the first 
quarter of 1941 totaled 825 bales, of 
which 737 bales were supplied by El Sal- 
vador, 55 bales by the United States, and 
33 bales by Honduras. Nicaragua, for- 
merly an important supplier of cotton to 
Guatemala, has not participated in the 
Guatemalan market so far this year, and 
the United States supplied about 70 per- 
cent less than in the corresponding 
period of last year. The principal rea- 
son attributed for this development is 
the low prices prevailing for Salvadorian 
cotton. 

Production of cotton in Guatemala is 

expected to amount to approximately 
3,000 bales in 1941. 
@ Nicaragua.—Cotton piece goods from 
the United States has long dominated the 
Nicaraguan market. Patterns and qual- 
ities well known to American suppliers 
have been popular in Nicaragua over a 
period of years and certain trade-marks 
are firmly established in the market. 
The mainstay of the trade is unbleached 
sheeting or drill; importation of this 
class of goods averages in value about 
$300,000 to $350,000 annually, of which 
the larger part is supplied by the United 
States. Bleached drills from various 
sources are imported in smaller quanti- 
ties. A substantial amount of colored 
cotton cloth, especially printed goods, is 
imported each year and the United States 
is the principal supplier. 

During the past 2 years, approximately 
75 percent of Nicaragua’s import trade in 
cotton piece goods has been with the 
United States. Almost half of the re- 
maining 25 percent was from Japan in 
1940, owing to difficulties confronting 
British and continental suppliers. Trade 
between Japan and Nicaragua is on a 
compensation basis, and purchasers from 
Japan are predicated on the amount of 
Nicaraguan produce shipped to Japan. 
That country is virtually the only foreign 
market for Nicaraguan cotton and in re- 
turn sells to Nicaragua a volume of cheap 
merchandise, much of which is low- 
priced cotton textiles. 
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According to preliminary official fig- 

ures, imports of cotton cloth into Nica- 
ragua in 1940 weighed 1,177,166 kilo- 
grams and were valued at $866,960 
(United States dollars). Of the plain 
woven fabrics, of which 838,858 kilo- 
grams were imported, the United States 
supplied 649,818 and Japan 156,858 kilo- 
grams, respectively. In the next most 
important class, twilled or figured fab- 
rics, of a total of 293,960 kilograms, the 
United States supplied 185,415 and Japan 
52,309. 
B Switzerland.—Raw materials for the 
Swiss cotton industry are being received 
in limited quantities only. About half 
of the raw cotton ordered from the 
Soviet Union is said to have arrived, but 
delay is being experienced with respect 
to the remainder. Negotiations have 
been conducted with a view to obtaining 
British authorization for the importation 
of American and Egyptian cotton. 

Arrangements for the production of 
synthetic fibers in Switzerland are pro- 
gressing rapidly and manufacturers be- 
lieve that it will be possible to achieve 
within a year a rate of production of 
about 8,000 metric tons of synthetic fiber 
yarns annually. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Chile—The rayon plant at Quillota, 
the first enterprise of its kind in Chile, 
is expected to begin yarn production 
early in June. The mill will produce 100 
to 250 denier yarns, but mainly 125-150 
denier. Ten spinning machines have 
been instaJled, but only two will operate 
at the outset. Capacity operation is not 
expected to be achieved before fall, at 
which time production will be 4 metric 
tons daily instead of 3'2 tons, as had 
been estimated previously. Distribution 
of the yarn will be handled by one of 
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the largest and best-known commercial 
firms in Chile. 

It is reported that all pulp require- 
ments for at least the first year have 
been arranged for with American in- 
terests. The initial shipment of 120 tons 
arrived some weeks ago, and steeping of 
this pulp was scheduled to begin about 
May 10th. 

This plant is said to be as modern as 
comparable enterprises in the United 
States. Ventilation and lighting con- 
ditions are described as excellent, and 
facilities for the welfare and recreation of 
employees have been provided; 300 work- 
ers are expected to be employed when 
capacity production is reached. 


Wool and Products 


@ Argentina.—Wool exports during the 
week ended May 8 totaled 6,862 bales, of 
which 6,636 were shipped to the United 
States. There was a resumption of 
United States interest in all descriptions 
of wool during the week. Argentine wool 
manufacturers were in the market to 
secure supplies needed until the begin- 
ning of the next wool season, thus oc- 
casioning advanced prices for remaining 
lots of fine and medium wools. Prices 
firmed also for wools of coarser grades. 
Exports of wool from Argentina during 
the 10 weeks ended May 8 amounted to 
94,028 bales, of which 87,563 were shipped 
to the United States. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ Bahama Islands.—Production of sisal 
in the Bahamas is reported to be declin- 
ing. Exports in 1940 amounted to 84 
tons, but much of this was from old plant- 
ings. Growers in the Bahamas meet 
competition from Haiti, Cuba, Yucatan, 
and other areas, where longer fibers can 
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be produced, and where fresh water is 
more readily available for retting. It has 
been found necessary to utilize salt water 
for this purpose in the Bahamas, and the 
resultant fiber is not as well received by 
cordage manufacturers, since it has been 
found injurious to machinery. 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ Sweden.—The linen industry is experi- 
encing considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing raw materials. Importations of flax 
fiber from the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
the Baltic States have ceased, and it has 
been found necessary to reduce linen out- 
put to prevent exhaustion of current 
stocks of fiber. 

Interest in flax cultivation in Sweden 
has increased considerably and a modern 
laboratory and flax-preparation estab- 
lishment has been erected at Svalov with 
funds received from Swedish flax 
spinners. 


Wearing Apparel 


@ Costa Rica—Good demand exists in 
Costa Rica for silk and rayon hosiery, as 
well as hosiery made of other materials. 

United States exports in 1940 of 
women’s and children’s silk seamless hose 
to Costa Rica amounted to 5,139 dozen 
pairs valued at $14,422, compared with 
623 dozen pairs valued at $2,086 in 1939. 
Women’s silk full-fashioned hose totaled 
6,285 dozen pairs valued at $33,506 in 
1940, compared with 2,711 dozen pairs 
valued at $15,936 in 1939. 

For the same periods, rayon hosiery 
exports amounted to 2,630 dozen pairs 
valued at $6,127 and 128 dozen pairs 
valued at $239, respectively. The 1940 
exports of men’s rayon socks totaled 3,302 
dozen pairs valued at $6,863, and for 1939 
3,617 dozen pairs valued at $7,073. 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 








Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application te the 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume re: sponsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Information 
as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air-mail 
stamp enclosed. 

| Refer- Refer- 
Commodities City and country | ence Commodities City and country ence 
| No. No. 
HARDWARE: RUBBER MATTING: 
Black wire, bare coils 88#, 30 coils No. 8, and 50 coils | Lima, Peru 662 Felt carpeting, sponge rubber lined, 58 inches wide. | Vancouver, Canada--- 664 
No. 16. Order of 5 or 6 rolls. (Sample available) 

Galvanized wire, bare coils 88#, 20 coils, 10 BWG; do | 662 || TEXTILES: 

70 coils, 14 BW F; and 70 coils, 16 BWG. Cotton yarns, combed Egyptian, 160/1 by 9 ends; | Stockholm, Sweden- -- 663 

Nails without heads, 10 ke gs, 40 kilograms each, do i 662 140/1 by 8 ends; 120/1 by 13 ends; 120/1 by 12 ends; 

inch nails, 15 BWG; 10 kegs 1-inch nails, 18 BW 3: | 100/1 by 12 ends, all on tubes. Order of 1,000 kilo- 
10 kegs 1 44-inch nails, 17 BWG; 10 kegs 2-ine : nails, | grams. (Samples of yarn and diagram of tubes, 
15 BWG; and 10 kegs 3-inch nails, 12 BW¢ available) . , 
Wire nails, 10 kegs, 38 kilograms each, 1- ine nails, | do_-. 662 Flax twine, in 4 lb. skeins. Nos.1to7. Order of | Cartegena, Colombia- 661 


15 BWG; 30 kegs, 14-inch nails, 14 BWG; 50 kegs 


2-inch nails, 13 BWG; 90 kegs 24-inch nails, 11 | 
BWG; 70 kegs 3-inch nails, 10 BWG and 80 kegs 


4-inch nails, 8 BWG. 


approximately 1,000 pounds. (Sample available) 
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Announcements Under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 


European, Far Eastern, and Other 










































































\“ For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


1§ Commercial! rate. 




















ofthe month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 


Exchange Rates a 
(Continued from p. 341) Res 
—- is 
Nore.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page Trade Agreements Signed | 
Compiled in International Economics Unit 
Country Date signed |Date effective 
New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' ” 
Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Feb. 27,1935 | May 1,1935 | 
{ Mar. 28,1935 | June 3,1935 | a 
Annual average Monthly average | May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
rate rate re Breed iaad Feb. 2,1935| Jan. 1, 1936 Argel 
Osun Uni ¢ anada (see re agree- 
try nit quoted —| Soncn ment below) ..........- Nov. 15,1935 | Do. 
1939 1940 March April | “*99 Kingdom of the Nether- 
1941 1941 | — re = oli 
LSA Eee urope, ether 8 Oliv 
India, Surinam, and 
_—s eee eee: *$3. 5338 | $3.0516 | $3. 2130 3.2070 | $3. 2113 a Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
| aie acer Pound (official) ..........-|.........-]| 3.2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 Switzerland..............| Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15,1936 
Canin {Dolier niece 4 .8514| 8498 | 8765 8724 cic csteniecbaaks Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
ninco RO <iniceinmzi Dollar (official) . 9091 9091 9091 | 9091 UC — Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 Brazi 
China (Shanghai)_--------.-...----- 2S *. 0600 *. 0506 *. 0519 *_ 0529 J SE Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
i iatiiedseni-ceenrconnhen tesa nccesendimirveaed . 0187 0201 0201 | 0201 France and its colonies, : 
Sr Reichsmark-.--.........--- *. 4002 *, 3996 *, 3996 | *_ 3997 dependencies, and pro- ; 
“a eRRSS: Se ee . 2296 . 2442 . 2439 . 2442 tectorates other than Chile 
 . — aS. TE . 3016 3014 . 3013 | 3013 | een: May 6, 1936 Do. 
ee Bo iwnecncnncennennnans *. 0504 *. 0505 *.0505 *. 0505 LO (ae Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Japan........-..--.----------------- ae conten dwkee . 2 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 | . 2344 haere May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
Sa . aes *3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2255 3. 2196 | 3. 2238 {a Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
ee I cada Sissceeiicbwiicee . 0404 . 0371 . 0400 0400 | 0400 SPO Rs cca cunnceneses Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Soain_.......------..---------- ae, es 3 *, 1063 *. 0932 . 0913 *. 0913 * 0913 Czecho-Slovakia 3... ._._- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Straits Settlements--_-......._----- aR *.5174 . 4698 4711 4711 | 4711 _ ON Se Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 Color 
Sweten.............----.----------- | ees 2399 . 2380 . 2382 . 2383 , 2384 United Kingdom, includ- 
Switzerland._____-__- REESE |S Sea 2253 . 2268 . 321 . 2320 . 2320 ing Newfoundland and 
Union of South Africa---_..-...-.--- een eiasrevenntenewss % po . 4 3. 9800 3. 9800 | 3. 9800 > es Colonial 7 Cost 
: A eek, ee 3! 3. 8300 4.0319 4.0248 4.0300 ee ..-| Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 osté 
United Kingdom. ------.-..-.-.--.- {pound (official)._________- __........| 4.08350] 4.0350} 4.0350 4. 0350 Canada (revision of agree 
ment of 1935) ....._...-- eee eee Do: Cuba 
EE pitisniirtntinnnnee Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 Ecua 
oa ae tenn to Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 193¢ 
ss . . . Juba supplementary 
Official Rates in Foreign Countries agreement)... Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 Hon¢ 
anes ; Canada (supplementary Mexi 
{New York rates not currently available] nent sk ee _..| Dee. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 Nica 
anada (supplementary 
agreement).........---- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 Parag 
| paging Annual average a a 
ent in rate ! hi 
: United | — 1! Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be ites 
Country Official rate States in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. Ve 
oe a be —— of this agreement was suspended as of - 
of unit 1938 1939 pr. 22, 1939. 
quoted Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
meameeet wie Se ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 1A 
Afghanistan Ee 13 Afghanis=$1.00_______- ne a $0. 0769 tt a i signing —o files - ~ official 1S 
ee LR ES : se f g$1.00...___. analysis of each o le agreements, as well as the sum- tA 
a (NA ain aE ES je oe $ el = $0.1689 | $0. 1685 maries published by this Department, are available for ‘M 
atl Misva=0ie0s_._._.__.._..___- | s-o119| *.o124 | 6° 0121 examination at all district offices of the Bureau of Foreign iF 
China—Manchuria.._............-...- 1 M. yuan=1 yen__._...-._.- "0343 | 79845 7 95068 and Domestic Commerce. Copies of such analyses or Jr 
Crechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia)__| 1 koruna=RM 0.10_____- § Pe 40400 * 0347 ae 0343 —— oe any ogery pd ry oe figures for Le 
a a en al a i 1k a TY ee 4.9 914 "anne nited States trade with “‘Agreement Countries,”’ and F 
eee £F0 24315<$1 og 4. op on med 04. a general information regarding the aims, procedure, and F 
a ee --_____ | 437 krooni=$160.._...........- | “939g | 10.9711 fron "9538 operation of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program T 
’ France (occupied area)._-._...-------_- 1 franc=RM 0.05_...___..... | 40200 " 0288 "0951 aw be ~~ from the Trade Agreements Unit of the ‘Ja 
France (unoccupied area)_.__..._.___-. 43.90 francs=$1.00__..____- | 9228 | .0288 "0251 ureau at Washington. ‘ "Ju 
(in aang a a es 1 piaster=$0.2269........._.. 9969 | 12 9RR0 | 12) 9510 A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
i“ ct ae aaa iaaabanES ine drachmas=$1.00...._.... "0066 | 0090 po United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
| Se eS 5.08 pengo=$1.00____........_.__.. 1968 1973 1924 — = = ee pd or ees Ay United 
— (tS 6.5165 kroner=$1.00__.______- | . 1535 States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
2 a ia ae a a 17.1133 rials=$1.00_........ ; ee " OFRS ia = ranged by schedules and pumqecee of the Tariff Act, 
SERRE 1 dinar=£1 sterling............... sora) | 4 0280 | 04.8804 | 94.4354 has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
a AR a NIRS 5.30 lats=$1.00..............-.-...- a “1887 | 19.1938 | 19.1852 —_ ay a Pig at rng \~ Superin- 
ss” aaa 6.00 lits=$1.00............___- ow) “1667 | 1¢.1691 | 19.1671 ndent of Documents, Washington, D. ©., for 45 cents 
eee 1 franc=RM 0.10.............--- | 4* 0400 per copy.] 
Netherlands. - x gpannnennnwnnnnnnnnnnnn- 1 guilder ts ay aoe ie 4.5320] .5501|  . 5334 
CS SEES 1.8925 guilders=$1.00___._--- at <a . 5284 | 13, 5501 13 5334 
Newfoundland ean Rs $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00... | ‘9091 | [99421 {9802 Countries With Which Intention To D 
a 1 krone=RM 0.60_...--.---. | 4, 2400 . 2457 . B27 
ae eee £P1=#£1 sterling... _.....--- 4.0250 | 94.8894 | %4. 4354 Negotiate Has Been Announced Bur 
Poland (“General Governorship”) - -- -- Lo OO eee 4. 2000 . 1886 6 1884 
kd pdnnschanndecssncond 187.6 lei== $1.00 a 0054 | *.0073 | 2°. 0071 | aides | No. 
> eS 2.195 pounds=$1.00____-._______-- _......|  .4556 | 12.5760] 12,5020 Date for oral 
Thailand (Siam)....................--- li bahts=£1 sterling.................- | 13659) [4445] [4032 Country | Date of issu- | for submit- | Presentation s 
ance of notice | ting written P 
a ERR FANPE2 sR ar Ree . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 B of views H 
ce RE 5.30 rubles $1.00 # ooo 1887 |. snemenanel 
al 54.70 dinars= $1,001. eeladeaee | So1as | *:0231 | 2 *,0297 G 
: 
Chile Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 issu 
*Nominal. Argentina May 13, 1941 June 12, 1941 June 23, 1941 mer 
1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable Uruguay -| May 13, 1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1041 trol 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. i i 0 
a prenee i ap vo ne and ee See. , fror 
3 Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. Jetailed informati » figure opie he 
‘ Based on German oficial rate: $00= EM 2 | Aer attic the Calted States Ragouneed | OC 
+ For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent it would give consideration for concessions, at the time Am 
— the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with and 
: Average for first ——— only. each of the above countries, are available upon request 
. Based on average for the yen. to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Her 
- Average first3 monthsonly. Domestic Commerce or any of its district offices, as well grot 
Based on average for pound sterling. er SOO Oe Se a ; as from the Committee for Reciprocity Information or 
10 Computed —_ average — rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, the Department of State.] T 
1! Average for first 11 months only. ith 
12 Based on average for French franc. NotE.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will ear] 
13 Average for Netherlands guilder. appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle or 1 
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issued by the Administrator of Export 
° Latin A i Exch Rat — 
“| atin American Exchange Kates 
Commodity 
{NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with numbers 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Commodity description 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde 
| is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar] B F 
— Annual average Latest available Digitales secede 5-3 soos 502 Ib..| *2, 209 *2, 209 
- rate Average rate quotation Hyoscyamus (Henbane). - - - -- Ib..| *2,209 | *2, 209 
J 
os Country Unit quoted Type of exchange Extract of hyoscyamus..__Ib__ { lee ° *3, 180 
Mar. Apr. Fluid extract of hyoscyamus *8, 124 
iM | 1939 | 1940 | Mar. | Apr. | Rate | Date 7 oS V +8, 180 
035 | Tincture of hyoscyamus_-_Ib-_- of = } *8, 180 
035 Argentina.._.| Paper peso------ ree th IE a Gancbecenanes 3. 70 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 a. 30 Stramonium, including all datura 
036 Official B 1432 | 423 | 4.23 | 423 | 4.23 0. types (Jimson weed): 
4.70 4.69 | Apr. 29 Stramonium dried leaves_.Ib..| *2, 209 *2, 200 
5. 13 5. 13 Do. Stramonium flowering tops 
. 33 E 4, 28 4.25 | Apr. 30 Ib_. 32 *2, 209 
a Boliviano. -.--.----- a 32. 34 39.09 | 40.00 40. 00 40. 00 ay 8 : , 127. 
cae Compensation..........|.------- «53,83 | 55.00 | 55.00 | 55.00 | Do. Extract of stramonium....Ib..) of 199 jf] “S180 
a Sa aa 245, 46 56.71 | 60. 54 58. 13 56.50 | Begin- Fluid extract of stramonium *8, 124 *8 180 
rn — of Ib_- *8, 180 , 
ay. ; : 8, 124 
= ae Milreis.......... a UNS ene 16.829 | #16, 500 |*16. 500 | +16. 500 | 16.500 | May “3 Tincture of stramonium...Ib.- “8, 180 *8, 180 
| Free market.._..-.------ 319.706 | 19.789 | 19.77 19.770 | 19.770 0. : : q 
936 Special free market_..._. #21. 545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | Do. Stramontum ointment ......Ib.. 8,180 "8, 180 
. 20.826 | 21,421 | 20.450 | 20.438 | 20.42 0. : : , 127. 
Chile......-- nna cenit 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 |....-.-.- 19.37 | Apr. 26 _ Scopolamine (Hyocine)...Ib..1) 9g" 199 } *8, 180 
Export draft........-.-- 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 |........- 25. 00 Do. Chemical wood pulps: 
Curb market..........-- 82.47 | 33.04 | 31.64 |......... 31. 40 Do. Alphacellulose, bleached, ray- 
936 aan resin 31.04 | 31.05 | 31.15 |__--.---- 31.15 Do. on, and chemical grades, 
936 Gold exchange. ....----- 29.86 | 31.05 | 31.15 |........- 31.15 Do. long ton (air dry weight)_...| 4, 601 *4, 619 
reel a eee J hk oe 31.15 Do. Sulfite wood pulp, bleached 
1937 Agricultural dollar... ._- wien ‘eed ee Do. ___ long ton (air dry weight)....| 4,602 | *4,619 
wen a a eee Controlled.........-.---| 175 | 1.75 | 1.755| 1.75 | 1.75 | May 9 Fluorspar -..-.--.------------- Ib--) *5,960 | *5,379 
38 Bank of Republic__..__- 1.755 | 1.755| 1.755| 1.755] 1.755] Do. Cryolite: 
Stabilization Fund_.....|--..-- () (7) (7) (7) rug Natural... --lb..| *5, 960 *5, 960 
(SS bel CS a i aaa 1.78 1. 93 1. 92 1.89 1.90 | May 9 __ Artificial Ib__| *5,960 *5, 960 
1939 Costa Rica..| Colon.........-.---- Uncontrolled__......-- ok BO 5.70 5. 85 | 5. 89 5.92 | May 5 Ferrotantalum. ---...-.-.....- Ib..| *6,220.9 | *6,220 
Controlled. ...-...--.--- 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. Columbium (Niobium): 4 
Cuba....---- a: ae cic aiisnied 93 90 4 | .96 97 | May 10 Ores and concentrates.....Ib-.|  *6, 245 *6, 640 
1939 Ecuador...-- NS TS IAS Central Bank (Free)._..| 14.83 | #15. 44 ; ‘ = Metals and alloys----.---- Ib..| *6, 249 *6, 640 
1939 Central Bank (Official) __|.._.-.- 916.42 | 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 | Apr. 30 Tantalum: 
6 Commercial bank rate._| 14.99 |! 15.73 Kt Ores and concentrates____- Ib_- *6, 245 *6, 640 
1989 Honduras. ..| Lempira. .......---- rc. | aia amraraeaess 2. 04 2.04 | 2.04 | 2.04 2.04 | Apr. 30 Metals and alloys.........Ib-.| *6, 249 *6, 640 
See: ...1 PANO. .cocnsccunauxcs pei aetna 5.18 5.40 | 4.85 |.. 4. 86 Apr. 18 bien salts and com- 
yi POPES oe ow rncanus | ese 5. 00 00 5. 00 5. 00 May 3 : . 
1940 Nicaragua. ..| Cordoba eierntrenencenornnne ca) am lan| cal cel ee Tantalum oxide......Ib..] *8,399.9| *8,399 
1940 Paraguay....| Paper peso.......--- eae) eer,” 1470.00 {1477.00 | 336.85 | 333.00 Do. 
ae | _sesepeetiees Geter, | ar 6. 33 6.17 6.50 | 6.50 6. 50 Do. 
— Salvador....| Colon..............- eS SE eee 2.5 2.5 Sos Sy 2.5 Do. NotTe.—The words are controlling and the numbers 
Comeg....| Feee........-- cenit — een . 3626 . 3755). 3960 .4010) 12,4040) = Do. are included solely for the purpose of statistical classifi- 
‘0 be Controlled free.........- . 4995 . 5267) =. 5266) . 5266 . 5266 Do. cation. An asterisk (*) indicates that the classification 
Venezuela...| Bolivar..........--- 2 ae 3.19 3.19 3.19 | 3.19 3.19 | May 9 herein is not coextensive with that in said schedule B 
as of Uncontrolled........._-- 3.21 | 13.46 : BD RAR and F. 

} The usual exemption from license requirement applies 
sal for individual shipments not exceeding $25 in value. 
-KLY 1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 1¢Jan.~May. 
ficial 1 July-Dee. 11 Jan. 1-June 25. No. 87—Ezport Control Schedule No. 8 
sum- 3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 13 In addition there is “compensated” exchange, which Issued 
e for 4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. “ , at og is the same as the free rate for United States ws 
rei § For commitments of the Government only. products. 3 
“s = July 13-Dec. 31. seca 7 8 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other Advance copies of Export Control 
S$ for 1 For Class 2 merchandise........ 1.795 (May-Dec.) Jenezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing ‘ 

‘cal For Class 3 merchandise... ..-.- 1.87 (July-Dec.) in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 Schedule No 8, and certain information 
and For Class 4 merchandise... _.-. 1.95 (July-Dec.) percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb supplementary to earlier schedules, have 
gram These rates prevail at present. rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. just been issued by the Administrator of 
f the § Jan.-May. 14 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
*June-Dec. 18 Established on Mar. 25. Export Control. (Schedule No. 7, which 
‘> was to have been issued ahead of this 
nited one, was tevoked before publication.) 
» ae The pamphlet consists essentially of 
28s U. S. Export Control Act the following: = 
— (1) A tabular listing, with the corre- 
Announcements sponding statistical classification num- 
bers, of the specific products requiring 
To Developments communicated to the and most of the Western Hemisphere, a can aca poet 
Bureau up to Tuesday morning, May 20. which were announced in ForEIcn Com- MAHON NO. of May 10, which made 
—_ MERCE WEEKLY of May 17, 1941 subject to control digitalis seeds, hyoscya- 
fon Shipments To or From the Western wy g¢ right Additional Products Be- chemical wood pulps, fluorspar, cryolite, 
ws Hemisphere come Subject to Control on June 3 certain forms of tantalum and of colum- 
=— General License GIT-B/B has been bium, effective June 3, 1941. (This re- 
1. 1939 issued by the Secretary of State for ship- bi Pernt tn cg a ra produces: te Sitereniiien Sennen 
Bs 19th ments of products subject to export con-  SUbJect to export license, beginning June = Announcement No. 86, given above.) 
is trol passing through the United States, 3, 1941, under Presidential Proclamation (2) A revised and clarified listing of 
a from any country in what is known as No. 2482 of May 10: 1) Digitalis seeds, _ the specific products subject to export 
of the Group B (which comprises all the Latin 2) Hyoscyamus (Henbane), 3) Stramo- license under the general heading of 
a . 2 : ‘“ ‘i - 
ian American Republics and the Netherland nium, 4) Certain Chemical Wood Pulps, Rubber; belladonna; brass and bronze; 
b.. and Danish Colonies in the Western 5) Fluorspar, 6) Cryolite, 7) Certain aircraft parts, equipment, and accessor- 
mand Hemisphere) to any other country in that forms of Tantalum, and 8) of Columbium. ies; mercury salts and compounds; and 
. by group. The following forms and derivatives ethylene and soda lime,” also effective 
0 : 
This supplements the general licenses of the above products, proclaimed by the June 3, 1941. (These supersede the per- 
r will earlier issued for in-transit shipments to President as subject to control, are to tinent portions of earlier export-control 
niddle or from the British Empire and Egypt require export license, under an order schedules.) 


nstead 
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[As soon as the pamphlets containing the 
above information in full detail have been 
received from the printer, copies will be avail- 
able from all Field Offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In the 
meantime, preliminary information regard- 
ing any particular product can be obtained 
upon specific request to any Field Office.] 


No. 88—General Licenses Issued for 
Shipment of Lead Pigments to Ameri- 
can Republics and most Areas of the 
British Empire. 


General licenses have been issued by 
the Secretary of State, permitting the 
exportation of lead pigments to the Re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere and 
to most parts of the British Empire (ex- 
cepting British Malaya, Hong Kong, New 
Guinea, Oceania, and Papua). 

While this eliminates the necessity of 
obtaining individual export licenses in 
such cases, it is required that the Ship- 
per’s Export declaration show the appro- 
priate license symbol and number. 

[The list of general license symbols and 
numbers for the respective areas are obtain- 


able from any Field Office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. ] 


No. 89—Unlimited Licenses Issued for 
Shipment of Brass and Bronze, Copper 
and Nickel to Certain British Areas. 


Additional unlimited licenses have 
been issued by the Department of State 
to the British Iron and Steel Corporation 
and the British Purchasing Commission, 
authorizing the shipment of brass and 
bronze, copper and nickel to the follow- 
ing British areas, without requiring the 
obtaining of an individual export license. 
The areas are: British West Africa, Brit- 
ish Malaya, British East Africa, and Sey- 
chelles Islands. 

While this action makes it unnecessary 
for exporters to apply for individual ex- 
port licenses for such shipments, the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration needs to 
show the appropriate symbol and license 
number, which must be obtained from 
the British Purchasing Commission, 
Adams Building, Washington,D.C. The 
Export Declaration covering such ship- 
ments to these British areas needs to be 
accompanied by a “Prior Release Certifi- 
cate,” also obtainable from the British 
Purchasing Commission. 


Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Brazil.—The following trade-mark ap- 
plications have been published for the 
first time in the Official Gazette of April 
17, 1941, Rio de Janeiro. Opposition to 
the registrations must be made in Brazil 
within 60 days from the date of publica- 
tion. 











Trade-mark Product 
O’Kay_________..| Neckties. 
Broadway - __---- | Beverages, soft and alcoholic, beers, 
| _ wines, etc. : Ta 
Marwell.__-..--- | Class 17 in its entirety comprising 


engineering, architectural and 
| building equipment and materials. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Brazil—The following trade-mark ap- 
plications have been published for the 
first time in the Official Gazette of April 
19, 1941, Rio de Janeiro. Opposition to 
the registrations must be filed within 60 
days from date of publication. 











Trade-mark Product 

Cementono_..-| Class 1 -Prepared paints for painting 
| _ in general. 

Alton Class 17—Steel furniture, presses, 
| paper holders, hooks, rulers, measur- 
ing tapes, pencils, drawing and writ- 
ing instruments, canvas, panels, 

painters’ brushes, etc. 
Broadway | Class 8~—Radios, phonographs, photo- 


graphic and motion picture cameras, 
loudspeakers, reception bobbins, in- 
| termediate frequency bobbins, elec- 
| trolyticand paper condensers, resist- 
| ance devices, variable condensers, 
dial-plates, low frequency trans- 
formers, and power transformers. 





Chile-—The following trade-mark ap- 
plications have been published for the 
first time in the Diario Oficial, Santiago, 
of May 2, 1941. Opposition to the regis- 
trations must be made in Chile within 30 
days of the date of publication. 





Trade-mark | Class number and product 


Glo-Coat ro 20—Adhesives, paint, varnish, 

Colorit pastes. 

Sunbeam 

Lustra 

Waco 

Sun-Glo 

Harvestor No. 36—Machinery and vehicles. 

Sunbeam _- | No. 39—Metal receptacles, enameled 
iron, etc. 

| No. 41 Receptacles and containers of 
glass, porcelain, crockery, etc. 


Ino. 32—Heating, lighting, and ventila 
| tion apparatus, etc 


Sunbeam 


Ferguson's 

Boncilla No. 57—Perfumery and toilet products. 
Lakme | 

Vi-Etal 
Glieolixir 
Monasin 
Farrasin .. (No. 75—Chemical and pharmaceutical 
Monalin products. 
Farralin 

Solganal 

Arcodiazin 





Colombia.—The following trade-mark 
applications have been published for the 
first time in the Diario Oficial of April 
29, 1941, Bogota. Opposition to the 
registrations must be made in Colombia 
within 30 days from the date of the third 
and last printing. 





Trade-mark } Product covered 


Commercial name for laboratory 
and products manufactured by 
it, such as toilet articles, medi- 
cines, soaps, etc. 

Pharmaceutical product for vet- 
erinary use. 

Veterinary or pharmaceutical 
products. 

Toilet articles, including creams 
and lotions. 


Calmette 


Ternosarrea de Hor- 
mont. 
Venenuche 


Idalyd-Magnolias | 
Cream. 





Uruguay.—The following trade-mark 
applications have been published in issues 
of the Diario Oficial from May 1 to 7, 
1941, inclusive, Montevideo. Opposition 
to the registrations must be made in 
Uruguay within 30 days of the date of 
first publication. 





Trade-mark | Product 


Tobacco, cigarettes, ete. 
Paints, varnishes, etc. | 
| Perfumery and cosmetics. 


Nelson._. 
Cadete 
Egoista 
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New International 
Reference Service 


Releases 
Volume 1 (1941) 


No. 16. Economic Conditions in Gua- 
temala. 5¢. 


No. 17. United States Trade with 
Canada in 1940. 5¢. 


No. 17. Economic Conditions in Bra- 
zil. In press. 

No. 19. Price Control in Germany— 
Policy and Technique. 5¢. 


The first 15 releases of the Interna- 
tional Reference Service were: 


No. 1. 


No. 2. Preparing Shipments for Co- 
lombia. 5¢. 


No. 3. Bankruptcy Laws in Australia. 
10¢. 


No. 4. Education for the U.S. S. R.’s 
New Trained Labor Reserve. 5¢. 


Marketing Areas in Brazil. 5¢. 


No. 5. Preparing Shipments to Vene- 
zuela. 5¢. 
No.6. Impact of the War on the Trade 


Policies of Foreign Countries. 5¢. 


No. 7. Trade of the U. S. S. R. with 
the United States in 1940. 5¢. 


No. 8. British Financial Agreements 
With Foreign Countries. 5¢. 

No. 9. Turkey: Basic Economic Posi- 
tion and Recent Changes. 5¢. 

No. 10. Trade of the United States 


With Japan, China, Hong Kong, and 
Kwantung. 5¢. 


No. 11. Preparing Shipments to Ar- 
gentina. 5¢. 
No. 12. Spanish Government Na- 


tionalizes Normal-Gage Railways. 5¢. 


No. 13. Preparing Shipments to Nica- 
ragua. 5¢. 


No. 14. Tax Reforms in Spain. 5¢. 


No. 15. Living and Office-Operating 
Costs in Trinidad, British West Indies. 
5¢. 

The International Reference Service 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents at the Govérnment 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the 
annual subscription rate of $6 per year 
(Foreign, $9) in advance. 

[NoTe.—Although most businessmen will 
wish to subscribe to the whole service, thus 
receiving all reports as rapidly as they are 
issued, arrangements have been made to 
make available single copies of individual re- 
ports. These single copies will be available 
through the Superintendent of Documents 
and the Bureau's offices at varying prices, 
such prices depending upon the number of 
pages in the individual report. Announce- 


ment of the availability of the single copies 
is made in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.| 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note: The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and 
cannot be responsible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin” 
May 10, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price $2.75 a year. The May 10 
issue contains these articles: 


REVOCATION OF REGISTRATION OF Two 
ORGANIZATIONS SOLICITING CONTRIBUTIONS 
FoR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES. 
Pages 551-552. 


VisiIr OF CHIEFS OF NAVAL GENERAL 
STaFFS OF OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
Pages 553-556. 


VisIT OF ARGENTINE MINISTER OF ForR- 
EIGN RELATIONS. Page 556. 


DEATH OF BOLIVIAN GOOD-WILL FLIER. 
Pages 556—557. 


PROPOSED INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY. 
Pages 557-559. 


VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA. 
Page 559. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE. Pages 559-562. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Pages 565-567. 


AGREEMENT WITH HAITI FOR THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF HAITIAN AGRICULTURE AND 
Economy. Page 567. 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT WITH HAalrTi. 
Pages 567-568. 


GREAT BRITAIN UNDER PROTECTION. 
Frederic Benham. 1941. 27lpp. Price, 
$2.50. This book presents a comprehen- 
sive survey of British commerial policies, 
with special emphasis on the period from 
the beginning of the depression of 1929 
to the outbreak of the present war. In- 
cluded in the discussion are, among other 
subjects: The Ottawa Agreement and 
Imperial preference; monetary policy as 
affecting imports and exports; retaliatory 
duties; subsidies and quotas; shipping; 
trade agreements, especially the one with 
the United States; cartels, in which 
Great Britain dealt with Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Luxembourg; the 
relationship between protective policies 
and economic recovery, and the way in 
which such policies affected agriculture 
and various industries, particularly iron 
and steel. The book covers the tariff 
thoroughly and includes discussions of 


other forms of protection. Available 
from The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


BONNELL’S MANUAL ON PACKAGING AND 
SHIPPING. C. M. Bonnell, Jr., Editor-in- 
Chief. 1941. 564 pp. Illus. Price, $5. 
This manual contains practical and tech- 
nical information on all problems relat- 
ing to packaging, packing, and shipping. 
It will answer almost any question on 
packaging, bulk packaging, shipping con- 
tainers, methods of loading, methods of 
interior packing, and many other sub- 
jects. It can be used either as a text- 
book and reference manual or a working 
companion every day. In the back of 
the Manual will be found a Purchasing 
section, listing suppliers of materials and 
services discussed in the text matter. 
Available from Bonnell Publications, Inc., 
30 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 


A History OF FRENCH COMMER- 
CIAL PoLicies. Frank Arnold Haight. 
1941. 285 pp. Price, $2.50. This book 
presents a vivid and comprehensive ac- 
count of the tariff and commercial 
policies of France written against the 
background of the country’s economic 
development and the chief currents of 
economic thought. Traces the evolu- 
tion of French commercial policy from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
to the outbreak of the war in 1939. The 
bulk of the book, however, is devoted 
to the post-war period, especially since 
the depression of 1929, when France 
adopted the methods of quotas, licenses, 
bilateral agreements, and other devices 
restricting the free flow of international 
commerce. This study throws much 
light on the commercial relations be- 
tween France and Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, the United States, and other coun- 
tries and gives a clearer comprehension 
of the broader economic issues behind 
the present European war. Available 
from The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICA AND JAPAN—A SURVEY OF 
CURRENT RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND JAPAN, WITH THEIR BACK- 
GROUND AND IMPLICATIONS. The An- 
nals of The American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. May 1941. 247 
pp. Price, $2. The papers contained in 
this volume explore a number of the 
conditions and factors which bear on the 
relationship of the United States and 
Japan, with particular reference to the 
present stages of controversy. Discus- 
sions are divided into five parts: Bases 


of Japan’s East Asiatic Policies; Factors 
Affecting America’s Far Eastern Poli- 
cies; The Problem of Cultural Diver- 
gence; The Latest Phase in American- 
Japanese Relations; The Immediate 
Future. Available from The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 

No. 38. The American Fertilizer In- 
dustry. 

No. 39. Peru Chemical Developments 
Abroad in 1940. 

No. 40. Tartaric Acid and Tartar 
Materials. 

No. 41. Sources of Fish Livers and 
Oils in Latin America. 


Part 2—Electrical Products: 
No. 22. Market for Electrical House- 
Hold Appliances. 


Part 3—Foodstuffs: 

No. 43. Current Canned Food Indi- 
cators for March 1941. 

No. 44. Mexican Coffee Industry. 

No. 45. The Dehydrated Vegetable 
Industry. 

No. 46. Source of Fish Livers and 
Oils in Latin America. 


Part 4—Forest Products: 
No. 27. Pulp and Paper Market in 
Egypt. 
Part 7—Metals and Mineral Products: 


No. 20. Heating and Cooking Appa- 
ratus Industry of the United 
States. 


Part 13—Tobacco and Its Products: 
No. 34. Tobacco Import Trade of the 
United States. 
No. 35. Tobacco Situation in Breek 
Macedonia and Thrace During 
1940. 


Business Series: 


No. 6—Distribution of Nation’s Fac- 
tory Horsepower. 
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The National Archives 
of the United States 


Division of the Federal Register 


Annual Subscription $12.50 
Monthly Subscription $1.25 
Single copies 10 cents 











For sale by the SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











The Federal Register is a United States Government publication containing Presidential 
proclamations, Executive orders, and orders, rules, regulations, codes of fair competition, 
licenses, notices, and similar documents of general applicability and legal effect pro- 
mulgated by Federal administrative agencies. Validity of such documents as against 
persons, corporations, businesses, and the like, without actual notice thereof, is effected 
by filing them with the Division of Federal Register and making them available for public 
inspection. 


Regulations and orders pertaining to the following subjects are among those published 
regularly in the daily issues of the Federal Register: 


Agriculture Internal Revenue 

Aliens and Nationality Interstate Commerce 

Banks and Banking Labor 

Civil Aviation National Defense 

Commercial Practices Navigation and Navigable Waters 

Commodity and Securities Pensions, Bonuses, and Veterans’ 
Exchanges Relief 

Customs Duties Public Contracts 

Food and Drugs Shipping 

Foreign Relations Telecommunication 

Housing Credit Transportation and Railroads 


Brief summaries of certain contracts awarded by the War and Navy Departments and documents of 
wide interest and application issued by the Council of National Defense, the Administrator of Export 
Control, the Selective Service System, the Office of Production Management, and the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply appear under Title 32—-National Defense. 


The Act of July 26, 1935, provides that publication in the Federal Register of any document shall create a 
rebuttable presumption that it was duly issued, prescribed, or promulgated; that it was duly filed with the 
Division and made available for public inspection at the day and hour stated in the printed notation; 
that the copy contained in the Federal Register is a true copy of the original; and that all requirements 
of the act have been complied with. 


For a sample copy address Major B. R. Kennedy, Director, Division of the Federal Register 
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